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ORDER DIRECT from this Advertisement 


BUELL'S 


Hybrid 


’ GLOXINIAS 


Cold weather needn’t stop your 
flower gardening pleasure. You can 
continue to enjoy a beautiful dis- 
play of flowers indoors with Buell’s 
Gloxinias. 

Gloxinias are the ideal house plant 
—easy to raise, spectacular in 
growth, profuse blooming—beauti- 
ful beyond description. There are 
more than 50 exquisite and differ- 
ent color combinations in the Buell 
Hybrid strain. We offer only the 
best varieties in a wide selection of 
healthy, guaranteed-to-grow tubers 

and plants. 


AN EASY, INEXPENSIVE 
HOBBY 


Here is an easy, inexpensive hobby 
that will hold your interest all win- 
ter and will make you the envy of 
your friends and neighbors. For 
best results—start with several tu- 
bers or plants from Albert H. Buell, 
America’s leading Gloxinia special- 
ists. You’ll soon have blossoms that 
will give you endless hours of pleas- 
ure ‘and ‘satisfaction. 


' 
BUELL’S SPECIAL SOIL FOR GLOXINIAS and BUELL S HY BRID GLOXINIAS . 
AFRICAN — The King of house plants. Easy to Grow. Fast becoming one 
j th and bi 1 i t ight popular house plants. Immense blossoms 4 to 6 inches across are borne in_pro- 
pod of soil. We have atone what we > ballews Is the teed ones Sinetion fusion above large, velvety-green leaves. Just a few of the new types in the Buell 
ad it ourselves. in special bags. Easy-to-follow omaral strain are double-toned reds and purples, pure snowy whites, intricately veined 


of ieiia a’s most 


and spotted reds, pinks and purples. 


use it 
qt. $.85; 2 qt. $1.25; 3 qt. $1.50; 5 qt. $2.25; 10 qt. $3.95 Sturdy plants in 2%” pots 
of 


Prepaid East of the Mississippi. (West of the Mississippi, add 20¢ per qt.) Sent postpaid — guaran- Tl UBERS $ 
teed to arrive in first class h 
e eac 


condition. Plump, healthy 
tubers, selected for postpaid 
. . “olor and size of flower. 
HAND POLLINATED SEED 2 for $1.08; 3 fer 92468; Ail iarge tubers. Your  _gnesea "I 


For those who wish to start their own in quantity. Seeds are blended 1 each 4 for $3.50; 6 for $4.95; Choice of these colors Veivety Surptes 
e 





to give a wide —- of colors. Only the finest plants have been used ; Variegated Pinks 
for parent stoc 12 for $9.35 (please state): Variegated Purples 

Large Flowered Gloxinia AFRICAN VIOLET HYBRIDS > 
200 Seed pkt “$1.09 Choice selection, ‘of singles and TRUDY—our named variety—shown above. 
400 Se + 00 0's 6-4 


Slipper Type Gloxinia Packet t meted. eee Tubers $4.00 each postpaid. Supply limited. 
$1. 


Packe 00 Sent prepaid by first-class mail 











BUELL’S AFRICAN VIOLETS 


2 ll’s Hybric 
seams. 62--0 ey Fn age Best of the new and old favorites. Sturdy 
2 ats. Buell’s Special Gloxima $3. plants in 2%” pots. Guaranteed to arrive in 
ne Soil—a $3.25 value p good condition. Order NOW at present low 
0 prices. (Note Special Prices on 6 Plants) 


SPECIAL “‘C’’—-2 African Vio- FAVORITE VARIETIES 


let plants from ‘‘Old Favoroites’ ate W Downe 
-—@ ats. . se ir ave ouble Purple Knight 
For eet &—2 qts. special soil—a $3.25 $3. veil. be me 


value Blue Cluster Rainbow King 
Grower Readers (*West of the Mississippi add 20¢ per qt. of soil) Blue Giri — Robin Hood 
= ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eB riciesmaid seal Girt PURNasure 
Albert H. Buell, Dept. F-610, Eastford, Conn. i Dent Suds Cheer ae 
Please send me the following collections, as checked. Double Inept Pink Cushion White Pride 


f Pink Puff 
I am enclosing $ 


(0 Buell’s Tubers, $1.00 ea. 
() Gloxinia Plants 

Gloxinia and African ; 

Violet Soil Special Offers 
O01 qt. $.85 (13 qt. $1.50 OC Special #5 $3.00 
02 qt. $1.25 115 qt. $2.25 0) Special “C” $3.00 
[110 qt. $3.95 
Large Flowered Gloxinia 0 Slipper Type Gloxinia 
Seed Seed $1.00 pkt. 

(10 $1.00 pkt. [1 $1.75 pkt. C20 African Violet Seed 
0 African Violet plants $1.00 pkt. 


CULTURAL INSTRUCTIONS are sent with each order. 
OO FREE CATALOG 


Only $] e each 
any 6 for $5.25 postpaid 


NEWER VARIETIES 


Blue Peak Evelyn Johnson Pink Dilly 
Cardovan Queen Frosted Blue Pink Fairyland 
Double Painted ge Rainbows End $2 
mae eae Rose Wing only e each 
Pees Fee Stoliday Ruffled Heiress 
Db} ‘* Madame Mera Sea Sprite any 6 for $10.50 
Velvet Girl Misty Pink Splash postpaid 
Ember Pink Young Bess 
ORDER TODAY! While stocks are complete! Take advantage of our special offers 
and quantity prices. Plants and tubers are guaranteed to arrive in first class 
condition. Every Tuber and Plant is guaranteed to grow. 
All orders sent prepaid except soil sent west of the Mississippi. Add 20¢ per qt. of soil west of the Mississippi 
FREE: Our descriptive 1956-57 catalog on Gloxinias and African Violets will be sent 
& 
on request. 


ALBERT H. BUELL, "Dept. F-610, EASTFORD, CONN. 


Name 
Street 














for Christmas 


More than anything else, receiving a Sudbury Soil 
Test Kit will delight everyone on your gift list who 
has a garden or house plants. Both amateur and ex- 
pert gardeners get more enjoyment and satisfaction 
from their hobby than ever before. They’|l depend on 
it for a better garden all the rest of their life—every 
season will remind them of your thoughtfulness. 


The Gift that Makes Gardens Grow 


This simple, dependable, so easy to use Soil Test Kit - 
tees every gardener bigger and better flowers than ever before— 
even surpassing the g mare t — in the seed catalogs. It 
means prize-winning vegetables rae love to brag about 
—bigger, earlier, vitamin-rich, delicious—and in greater abun- 
dance. Shrubs and trees will be greener, more utiful—the 
lawn lush and velvety green all season long. It even helps 
house plants grow better, bloom profusely. 








les, fruits, 


ferent flowers, v: 
ete. $5.89 


HORTICULTURAL SOIL TEST KIT " 
The ideal gift for those whose garden is their hobby. This ry d Th 
nanos Kin tagped co ee sne'ettelne of EGSY GS Reading a Thermometer 
service. Has carryi andle, wei only 9% ., can . 
taken to any part of the garden. Full instructions and charts Takes the Guesswork Out of Gardening 
for 225 different flowers, vegetables, fruits, lawns. A favorite A Sudbury Soil Test Kit tells in 10 
with better gardeners everywhere. minutes just what’s wrong with the soil 


Makes over 150 tests. Has and how to correct it. These easy tests 


four times as much testing keep gardeners from using the wrong kinds 
solutions, more and — of fertilizer—or too a. which can do 
more harm than Also shows whether 


w it’s more valuable 
than all their gardening tools lime is needed (pH) and the right amount. 
Costs less than 10c a test. 


No Knowledge of Chemistry Needed 


There's no finer gift for 
Mother, Dad, or a cherished 
relative or friend. 
Even their first tests will be accurate and reliable. 
Soil can be tested anytime, anywhere—kitchen, cellar, 
garage, or right outdoors. 

It’s first aid for the amateur, and the expert’s con- 
stant guide to prize-winning blooms—tells more about 
the soil than a lifetime of gardening. 

All Sudbury Soil Test Kit owners have a 























Big value, low cost, 
now only $14.95. 


SUPER deLUXE KIT 


makes h ts. ‘‘green thumb’’—they can’t make a mistake. Their 
eartashew aetre gardens are the envy of the entire neighborhood. 


wers, les, 
etc. Streamline, welded steel 
chest, weighs only 12% Ibs. 
Even florists, nurserymen 
and farmers depend on it. 
Most economical to use. 


Only $29.95. 


We'll Gift-Wrap and Mail FREE! 


If you wish, just send a list of names and 


mail post; direct to them, enclosing a 
card 


Equally gift your name. 
Order now! Do your shopping early, and 
avoid the holiday mail delays. 


Orders Mailed Same Day Received pi 


Use Order Blank below, right away—when your Kits ar- 


[om we esta me 
jo nmin be so pleased you'll want to order more before 


SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 69E, South Sudbury, Mass. 








STORES : Serve your customers by having these unique gifts in stock 
Jor Chrlstunns chappore, and for eil'year detuned, Wales betel otten: L Be BP Be eee se ee oe 


tmas. Send me the Sudbury Soil Test Kits ordered by return mail: f 
be obey =p plus saicall Popular Garden Kits @ $5.89 each i 
oval Horticultural Kite @ $14.95 each 
check and we'll muil 
SUDBURY 22253 c= "Ee | 
ov to . 
postal charges). ee | =. 2 
4 ‘ 
Name “ ‘ 
SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 69, South Sudbury, Mass. hpi 0 gaa aan eee at he ait aOR RAR ts eo 4 
World’s Largest Makers — Over 500,000 Now in Use § (acim ee, Zone ------ State-._-----.-_-.. é 
a 


— 
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Flower Grower 


the HOME GARDEN magazine 


CONTENTS 


Cover ie rg rie, . . Allianora Rosse 


FOR ALL GARDENERS 


Tulip selections for 1956 . 

Montague Free visits England’s Chelsea Show—First i in a series of articles 
on English gardens : f 

Swan song of a century plant—by ‘Annette H. "Richards ; ; 

Simon Amateur speaks up on the subject of lawns—by Victor Greiff 

Attract birds to your garden—Lorine Letcher Butler discusses the shrubs 
and flowers that will bring birds into your garden . . 

Here are twelve good shade trees to plant this if 2 ama the right kind 
of tree for the kind of shade you want . . 

Fourteen garden planting ideas from spring flower shows—by John 
Brimer . .. 

Pages from the notebook of a daffodil srower—Grant E. Mitsch ‘evaluates 
daffodil varieties to plant now - 

Ellie and the old orchard—Discovery and rescue on an old farm, "by 
Clifton Lisle .. 

Gladiolus for a perfect performance—Conscientious conundrum for aad 
olus fans . . ; : 

How to prepare a power mower for winter storage ; 

Grow primulas from ois ylaeepermmne instructions from Allan. H. 
Kempner . Gua 


Tree-planting pointers 

A new elm for home planting—by Ralph B. Bryan ‘ 

Everyone can garden to perfection—Four situations where ingenuity con- 
quered a landscape problem 


HOME GARDEN GUIDE TO INDOOR GARDENING 


House plants: Part I—Photograph by Kari Berggrav 

Four colorful house plants—October cover story . 

Disease and pest control in the home greenhouse—by P. P. ‘Pirone Seager 
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from “An Easy Guide to African-violets,” by William L. Meachem 

How to grow miniature trees with results the first year—by Tatsuo 
Ishimoto . . 

101 foliage plants—Part Ul of a ‘three-part feature on 1 selecting a and grow- 
ing foliage plants, by T H. Everett 

Gloxinia hybrids you will grow with pride . 

Florida—A treasury of foliage plants—Mary Nobel describes the latest 
plants available from the Sunshine State ; , 

Shredded bark is a new boon to orchid culture—by Victor Greiff 

How to mix house plant soil—by Montague Free . . 

Old Vase—new oe for ——— ” Marget Cochrane 
Cole . : 

The Home Greenhouse 
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Coming in November: Part 
Ill of the Home Garden 
Guide to Indoor Gardening 
will include the last of the 
series, Sculpture with House 
Plants and J101 Foliage 
Plants; forcing bulbs _in- 
doors; picture story of con- 
tainers; new house plants; 
selecting a greenhouse and 
its plants. Myra Brooks will 
write .on flower arrange- 
‘ment. There will also be a 
before-and-after picture 
story showing how planting 
transformed a West Coast 
garden. 
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Yours-Any/WO of these 


Superb Garden Books 
for less than the price of ONE! 


when you join the American Garden Guild Book Club and agree to buy as few as 4 selections in the next 24 months 








CHOOSE ANY 2 FOR ONLY $289 


ALL ABOUT HOUSE PLANTS—Montague 
Free. The most authoritative and lavishly illus- 
trated book on indoor garde: lection, care 
and cultivation of more a 1,000 species ; ferns, 
+ aquatic plants, ete. 160 pictures—27 in 
full color! Pub. ed. $3.95 
ALL ABOUT THE PERENNIAL GARDEN— 
Montague Free. Every step a the Ay ay a 
perennial garden—toom 
propagating new plants! 300 eae bed. 
not only hardy fo ag Oe shrubs, but also bi- 
ennials and annuals. 153 photos. Pub. ed. $5.95 
AMERICAN TRESS —heceetors Platt. The 
trees of all America, including the great pines 
and cedars of the Northwest, the exotic ge of 
Southern Florida, California’s ete. 
ea, illustrated and complete de- 
scribed. 270 pictures—many color! Pub. $3.50 


AUDUBON GUIDES. The most complete guide 
to land and water birds of Eastern and Central 
Two books—‘‘Audubon Bird 

*‘Audubon Water Bird Guide’ 
in one 732-page volume! 1,000 pictures by Don 
Ecklieberry—885 in full color! Pub. ed. $5.95 


BURRAGE ON - te eee oe Cc. 
Burrage. America expert shows you how to 
grow a a ag. eaetabie jarden—even on a 
minimum of cultivate ! All about Plan- 
nine. Planting, Care, Cooking, Freezing. ‘‘Week- 
end Gardens,”’ etc. Tiestretsd Pub. ed. $4.50 





THE Seness BOOK OF BULBS—F. F. 
a on “on bulb ever eae Uses, > cultivation 
pepe 8 photos, 
$1 in full color! Pub. ed. $5.95 
THE COMPLETE goes OF LAWNS—F. 
Rockwell & Es ayson, Two aes 
you how to save ag work and money plan- 
ning, plant! and a a  penatiful ‘ewe 
—or Soul old a 64 photographs, 
many in full color! "Pub. ed. $3.95 
10,000 PAgece uterine a6. by F. F. 
il. The — field of gardening—shrubs, 
soils, lewns, pests, diseases, 
house plants, ete.—cov 
in explicit questions and 
answers! Nearly 1,500 psa more than 400 
illustrations. Pub. ed. $4.9) 
TREASURY OF AmERICAR Sonetnene 
By Flower Grower i ig 7%” 10 


book of ideas, preee mela, rial ights 
yee a. uel Gottscho, 


Thomas Everett, 
* Wockwell ete, 173 pictures, 
67 in color! Pus . $7. 
WHAT'S NEW ey eamaniiie-ak a 
Pirone. This brand-new guide brings you up-to- 
date on new plants flowers, new trees and 
shrubs, new fruits and vegetables, new materials. 
tools and methods. Illustrated. Pub. ed. $3.50 


IMAGINE! UP TO $13.45 VALUE 
IN PUBLISHERS’ EDITIONS 


FOR ONLY ‘289 


YES. choose ANY TWO of the beautiful 

and useful illustrated books on this 

by outstanding authorities—for 

ess than the price of one! With this big 
money-saving offer is included FREE mem- 
bership in the famous American Garden 
Guild Book Club—the Club that brings 
ee 


The Club offers you the best newly-published 
books in all fields of gardenin by an 
editorial panel of famous experts Mon. 

tague Free, former Horticulturist for the Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden, and Fred F. Rockwell, well- 


ited and 


publishers 
ll be billed only $2.89 (we 
receive regu 





+ you 
Bulletin, 
which describes the forthcoming book selections. 
Take only the books you want—when you want 
! Mail the coupon now. American Garden 
Club, Garden City 


> * 


pee eee se ee eee sees: 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


AMERICAN GARDEN GUILD m4 CLUB, 
Dept. 10-FG, Gurden City, peng 
Please enroll me as a member. at once, poctestd. the two books 
checked below—and bill me ONLY $2 89 FOR B : 
All About House Plants 
All About the Perennial Garden 
American Trees 
Audubon Guides 
Burrage on Vegetabies What's New In Gardening 
Also send me my first issue of the Garden Bulletin, ting we a 
new forthcoming Club selections. I may notify you in ance 
ng month's selection. I am not obligated to aa, 
n 24" months bership. i nothing except the 
(club pays postage)—and with every fourth 
E your current us Book. 
GUARANTEE: If not delighted, return both 
7 days and membership will be cancelled. 


Selection price slightly pits ts Ye Address American Garden Guild 
(Canada), 105 Bond St., Ont. Offer good only in U.S. and Canada 












AFRICAN VIOLETS 


e from 


- GREENHOUSES 


PINK ROCK— 

“Sweetheart of the Double 
Pinks”—Well formed pompom, 
free flowering, true double, clear 
pink bloom. Glossy girl type leaf 
of delightful form. $1.50 Each. 


EXCELLENT NEW DOUBLE PINKS 
Honey Bud—Lush double Pink 
$1.00 


Pink Cushion—Intense double 
pink $1.00 


Wild Rosa—Dark double pink 
blooms in profusion $1.00 


Pink Puff—Free flowering large 
pom pom double pink $1.50 


(Photo below) 


NEW AND DISTINCT FOR ’56 


Apricot Mist—Semi double apricot — $1.50 
ber oy A flowering creamy blush $1.00 
ble Painted Girl—New low price $1.00 

Frosted Blue Lace—Blue and white ruffied flower. DuPont leaf $1.00 
—_ Bride—Large white frilled blossom $1.00 

Pink Dilly—Radiant deep pink, dark red back leaf $1.00 
Rosewing—Immense ruffled white and rose tinted _ $1.00 
Springtime—Creamy blush pink, red back leaf $1. 
Sugar Babe—Bi-colored lav. plum, sugar white — $1.00 
White Pride—Free fiowering, good form, double white, sturdy leaf $1.00 


YOUR CHOICE $1.00 Each ANY SIX $9. 50 


re Fry Ow 








NAVY BOUQUET SKY TR 


CLE EME NTINE PINK DRESDEN RUFPFL. oy ‘GENE oy 
Ain \ w AY ES DOUBLE INSPIRATIO PINK FRINGE RUFFLED QUEEN 
BERNIC DOUBLE ag VELVEr GIRL PINK WONDER THE BRIDE 


Cc OER NGE Suear E MONARCH 
BLU rE Kk AL Bf a “f Baa 


OY 
BRIDESMAID SNOW 


EASY 10 GROW VARIETIES at 75c each 


ad Seal 


VENICE BLUE 
WINE VELVET 


PURPLE KNIGHT SUNRIS 

Patt A. BELLE RED KIN MILD OTR SPECIAL OFFER 
GLAMOUR BOY PINK CHE) RED LADY WHITE MADONNA for $5.00 
OLD ROSE BOUQUET PINK NEPTUNE SNOW PRINCE WHITE FOOT } $3.50—Seve" 
PAINTED GIRL PINK SHOCKING Five for 


Due to high postal rates, we are forced to . 
charge postage on orders as follows: 
Orders $3.00 or under add 45¢—Orders 
over $3.00 please add 65¢, West of Miss. 


FREE COLOR CATALOG 
ON REQUEST. 


AFRICAN viet ae 
Rooting Powder 35¢ P. 
ops, _—— oz. * the oz. $1.35 


Liga Vite—s oz. bottle 75¢ P. Pd. 
a some Bomb—6 oz. $1.25 


onbeR ¥ ‘iow! While choice varieties are 
in abundance and most suitable weather 
for safe pliant shipments without danger 
of freezing. All — shipped from our 
tremendous stock of 200,000 plants, are of 
top quality stock at lowest possible prices. 
(No hidden postage costs). Top quality, 
expertly packed and insured to reach you 
je excellent growing condition. All plants 
shipped in 2” clay pots, many in bud and 
bloom 3” ‘4 5” high. Greenhouses open 
daily and Sunday afternoon. Located 15 i 
miles North of Central Phila—3 miles East 

of (Rt. 611 and 4 miles East of Willow E 
Grove Entrance to Pennsylvania Turnpike. 


TINARI FLORAL GARDENS ” BETHAYRES, PA. 


4 











GUIDE TO INDOOR GARDENING 


Four colorful 
house plants 


0 DISPEL THE IDEA many indoor 
gardeners may have that most 


house plants have fresh green 
foliage and little else, all we ask is that 
you look at FLOWER GROWER’s cover 
this month. Here we show four candi- 
dates for a coiorful window painted by 
staff artist Allianora Rosse. 

In the upper left-hand corner is the 
ever-favorite wax begonia. Far from 
being new, this accommodating plant 
has been among the favorites of indoor 
gardeners for many years. It is a toler- 
ant little soul and will put up with much 
abuse yet still reward its owner with 
cheerful flowers almost continuously. 

Just below the wax begonia, and also 
to the right of it, is the gloxinia. “Bril- 
liant” can describe the color and “ex- 
ceptional” the size of bloom. These are 
examples of the new gloxinias—hybrids 
which have lifted this plant to great 
heights from the small deep purples of 
grandmother’s day. 

Striking as it may be, the gloxinia is 
not a difficult plant to grow—or obtain. 
It needs conditions similar to the Afri- 
can-violet and can be started either from 
tubers or from seed. (More about the 
new gloxinias can be found on page 52.) 

In the lower right hand corner we 
have another tuberous plant. This is 
a cousin of the wax begonia—the tuber- 
ous begonia. A true house-plant fan- 
cier may say that this isn’t a house plant 
because it is grown in the summer gar- 
den. It is grown in the garden, but can 
also be grown in the house, greenhouse 
and sun porch as well. In fact, the best 
plants are often grown in pots within 
an enclosure of some sort. 

Down at the bottom of the painting is 
the present queen of house plants—the 
African-violet. Very few plants have 
achieved such prominence in so little 
time as has the saintpaulia. Some people 
may think it is new— it isn’t, but the 
interest is recent. Of course, many va- 
rieties are new. The early African- 
violets had single purple flowers. From 
them were developed whites, pinks and 
multicolored ones, both single and 
double. Miss Rosse shows a cross sec- 
tion of varieties, including the foliage 
difference to be had as well—plain or 
ruffled edges. 

These aren’t the only flowering plants 
you can grow in a pot garden. A glance 
through almost any catalog from a 
house plant grower will add many more 
to the potential list. But these four are 
a colorful appetizer.® 










UNCONDITIONALLY 


GUARANTEED TO GROW | 
or your money refunded! | 
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r PLANT NOW AND ENJOY SPRING BLOOMING! 


| DAFFODILS 
TULIPS HY ACINTHS TULIPS & NARCISSUS 


Selected better varieties. Hugh flowers, 

+ — pa —_, Sold = units i 2 | 00 aX | 00 i 2 ‘| ed 35 | 00 
oO! each. Import tom Holland. 

Princess Elizabeth—Vivid rosy pink. OR 

King George—Brilliant carmine red. FOR FOR FOR F 


Yellow Giant—Bright yellow on tall stem. 

Zwanenbure—Pure white, large flower. 

Good Hope—Cerise- pink ed oliland Bulbs in 

Flaming Beauty—Yellow, striped, flushed red. i . ’ : Holland’s most supreme achieve- Glowing shades of gold and yel- 

Scotch Lassie—Deep lavender. Pink or White ment! Spectacular blooms—often low! For borders, rockeries and 

Prince of Orange—Deep orange, red, golden orange margin. . Colorful, delici 9 full inches across when open! naturalizing . . . Will multiply 
and bloom profusely year after 
year! 


Nz 
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_ 
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Picotee—White, edged pink, passing into rose. scented . or Tall, sturdy, brilliant scariet— 
Picadilly—Carmine red—edged pure white. borders. the Crown Jewel of your garden! 


v 


Va 


y $goo 12 2 Q 1° 8 1° id 2 
s, FOR ! FOR FOR FOR FOR 


‘ New! Mount Hood! The White 
Daffodil of . Magnifi- Proudly, we offer these new, rare 
4 Still “King” of them all! Huge, cent, giant-flowered Black Parrot Tu- Most exotic of all! Immense, 
> Gorgeous, shell-pink trumpets. deep golden yellow daffodils that lips. Exotic, unique, different in k flowe: 
\} Choice and unusual at this price add a luxurious touch of nature’s appearance . . . truly a col‘ec- " 
to enhance your garden! paradise to gardens! glorious tor’s item! 


wie lovely! 
>: 
\) ' ° 
4 DAFFODILS CROCUS 
> 20 ron I” 35 roe T 
‘ FOR FOR 


bs Very popular, huge, long- 


stemmed beauties will bloom and Rainbow mixture! Universal fa- 

multiply year after year, adding vorite for la and 
a\\ sunny spring color to your mood, na . Great buy! iIm- 
\) home and garden! ported from Holland. 


r HYACINTHS SNOWDROPS 
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) = ARE fi 

@\\ Deliciously fragrant Grape Hya- A t f , 

Y cinths . . . Heavenly Blue! Bloom , iors ‘ (Galanthus) dazzling white, star- 
» beautifully in April. Excellent ith each , shaped flowers; often 


up 
for naturalizing; glorious for through the snow. Multiply & 
beds and borders. $5 order! last for years! 


y 





i ] : 2 | 
y FOR FOR 
y See ‘ , Easiest of all to grow in the 
HS) Choice Imported Bulb mixture! formed, - home! Choice, imported, giant 
t Giant flowers of unbelievable (Scillas) A glorious, hardy mix- i on each stem. 
: beauty and fantastic shape... ture of blue, pink and white . Named for the great artist, their 
4 with wavy fringed petals that flowers that bloom in Spring. » imcrease every beauty defies description. A 

[\\, combine for admired charm! Im- Grand for naturalizing in sun or year. A choice cut flower for the glorious mixture of many color 
2 a ported from Holland. shade. home; lovely in garden! combinations. 
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Introducing 

PINK FRAGRANCE 

ees S » PL. Pat. #1493 

A lovely pink 

Hybrid Tea, 

Most fragrant, 

prolific bloomer, 

excellent from 

5 tiene | bud to full 

bloom. Foliage is dark green, leathery and glossy. 
A plant you will always enjoy. Supply limited. 


$2.50, 3 for $6.60 
BINGO — 


PL. Pat. #1392 
Breathtakingly Beautiful 
large luminous red Hy- 
brid Tea, free flowering 
and fragrant. Does not 
fade or blue. Foliage is 
dark, semi glossy dis- 
ease resistant. A superb 
rose. 


$2.50, 3 for $6.60 


Plant these two exceptionally beautiful roses 
this fall. They’ll be ready to grow early in the 
spring. 

Write for free rose and bulb folder. 


ILGENFRITZ NURSERIES, INC. 


Dept. F Monroe, Michigan 





WE HAVE THE AMAZING 


MORAINE 
LOCUST 


SHADE TREE 
for Fall Planting 


Plant this Fall . . . and be the first in your 
neighborhood to enjoy this quick-growing, 
long-living shade tree. We have a select 
quantity of these vigorous young Moraine 
Locusts—guaranteed to grow into majestic, 
wide-spreading trees and provide your home 
summer-long shade and beauty. Give size 
and quantity for Fall delivery. 





KELLY BROS. 


Dept. FG-10, Dansville, N. Y. 
Please send me the following Moraine Locusts. 


I enclose $ (Check or money order.) 


5-6 ft. trees 
at $3.95 each 


6-8 ft. trees 
at $7.50 each 
NAME 
| ADDRESS 
! CITY. 


STATE 


| (0 Check for FREE color catalog 








ZONE__ 

















Readers’ Own Corner 


Tomorrow’s Trees 


Dear Editor: 

That was indeed an inspiring article in 
the August “Weathervane.” 

My husband and I appreciate our home 
and its surrounding maples, because the 
trees were planted by school children on 
various Arbor Days long before it became 
our home. The house was formerly “The 
Little Red Schoolhouse” and now the trees 
range from 40 to 50 feet in height and 
afford a great deal of shade. 

As a long-time subscriber to FLOWER 
Grower, I shall be looking forward to the 
September, October and November issues, 
as I am not only an outdoor gardener 
during the summer months, but an indoor 
gardener in the winter.—Mkrs. H. N. Oris, 
Canaan, Connecticut. 


Sweet Corn Roast 


Dear Editor: 
I was pleased to see the article in your 
August, 1956, issue, “A Summer Ritual 


..- Corn on the Cob.” The big event was 
a sweet corn roast (the variety, F. M. 
Cross) given for seven men’s garden clubs 
from the Detroit district by the Ferry- 
Morse Seed Company. Over a hundred 
men met at the research and breeding sta- 
tion near Rochester, Michigan, and toured 
the trial grounds after the corn feast. 
These clubs were represented: Men’s Gar- 
den Clubs of Detroit; of Grosse Pointe, of 
Grosse Ile, and of South Macomb County; 
Tri Town Men’s Garden Club, Northland 
Men’s Garden Club, and Men Gardeners’ 
Downtown Luncheon Club of Detroit.— 
JaMeEs E. RoGeErRs, Detroit, Michigan. 


Bravo! 


Dear Editor: 


FLOWER GROWER has certainly become 
required reading for me. I enjoy it and 
find it not beyond the comprehension of 
a rank amateur, although it has probably 
made me ambitious beyond my ability.— 
JUNE FIORELLI, Noroton Heights, Connecti- 
cut. 


Readers’ Ideas 


SURE HOUSE PLANT WATERING 
from Curtis E. Wagner (Ohio) 

To make sure my house plants need 
water I use a small carpenter’s auger 
to test the moisture in the soil. This is a 
little auger—about 1/16 to 1/8 inch 
in diameter—that the carpenters use to 
start holes in wood before they put in a 
screw. They only cost 10 to 15 cents. 
I actually screw this auger into the soil 
and when I pull it out there is a small 
core of soil in the threads. If the soil is 
dry, I water the plant; if the soil is still 
moist, I wait another day. Since I have 
been using this method of testing for 
moisture, none of my plants have been 
overwatered. The holes made while 
testing for moisture also help aerate the 
soil—it has a double action. 


STRAIGHT, EVEN ROWS 
from Mrs. Lewis E. Tucker (Ill.) 

I use my lawn mower to mark off 
rows in the vegetable garden—that’s 
right, my lawn mower. Here is how I 
do it: First I mark off one row with a 
piece of cord or heavy twine. Then I 
turn my mower upside down and push it 
down the row with one wheel on: the 
string. To make the next row, I run the 
mower with one wheel in the track al- 
ready made so the other wheel makes a 
new one. I do this all through the garden 
and thus have all straight, even rows. 
The mower is very easy to push upside 


down since the reel blades aren’t spin- 
ning. The fact that the mower wheel 
has gone over each row twice may pack 
it a little, but it is very easy to loosen up 
with a hoe. 





Readers’ Ideas 


@ Let fellow readers hear about 
gadgets you’ve made, tools you've 
improvised or unusual ways you've 
used implements to speed the main- 
tenance or improve the beauty of 
your garden. The method you used 
to build a terrace or window box, or 
the trick you have for securing flow- 
ers in a vase may be just what some- 
one else is looking for to simplify his 
gardening activity and make it more 
enjoyable. 

For each of your ideas that is pub- 
lished, you will receive $5.00 plus a 
copy of the outstanding new book, “A 
Treasury of American Gardening.” 
An additional $5.00 will be paid for 
a drawing or photograph submitted 
and published to illustrate an idea. 
No ideas can be returned and pho- 
tographs and drawings will not be 
returned unless accompanied by a 
stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Send Ideas To: 
Readers’ Ideas, Flower Grower, 2049 
Grand Central Terminal, New York 
ye. a 














What new po 
shade tree is: *°.\ 


, 


: 


- graceful as a willow 
stately astan elm 
sturdy as tan-oak 


lacy as a larch 


answer: 


The new thornless, seedless locust—the MORAINE* 
Locust—is a reigning favorite among shade trees. 
Developed from the honey locust, the new tree has 
a more thickly branched growth, a more symmetrical 
form. It develops a graceful, wide-spreading vase 
shape as it matures. 

Resistant to insect, disease and storm damage, this 
beautiful hardy shade tree harmonizes with any style 
of architecture, being equally effective when planted 
to shade a classic campus building, a dignified colonial 
home or a modern ranch type home, MORAINE Locust 
is a rapid grower, usually reaching 25 to 30 feet in 
height within ten years. The full grown tree reaches 
a height of 60 to 80 feet. 

Being seedless, MORAINE Locust is a tidy tree, 


creating no lawn maintenance problems. The luxu- 
riant dark green foliage leafs out late enough in spring 
to let lawn grasses beneath get a good start. As the 
delicate compound leaves unfold, the MORAINE Lo- 
cust casts a light, lacy shade, tempering the sunshine 
without cutting it off completely. 


See your local nurseryman about beautiful 
MORAINE Locust trees to beautify your home 


The Siebenthaler Company 
3001 Catalpa Drive, Dayton 5, Ohio 


* Plant Patent No. 836, “Moraine” is the registered trade mark in both 
the U. S. and Canada of The Siebenthaler Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
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GARDENING 


CAN BE FUN! 


and these new books will help 
you to more enjoyment than before— 


SMALL GREENHOUSE 
by Mary Noble and J. L. Merkel 
How to enjoy year-round gardening with 
—ee littie expenditure of time 

money. In this up-to-the-minute 
uide, the authors of PLANTS IN- 
RS tell everything you need to 
know about greenhouse gardening. 
Here is complete information on select- 
ing a greenhouse, location, equipment, 
maintenance, pests and diseases, and— 
of course—plants, from conventional 
to exotic tropical varieties. See how you 
can have flowers, plants and even fruit 
throughout the year and make your 
eae SS a decorative part of your 


ome and garden. 
256 pages Illustrated Only $4.95 


Just Published— 
THE GUIDE 
TO ROSES 


by Bertram Park 

An international 

rose manual by a 

reat English author- 

ity. Lists over 1200 

roses in commerce 

in England, France 

and America. 

64 color plates 320 pages $5.95 


BONSAI: Miniature Trees 
Their Selection, Culture and Care 
by Claude Chidamian 
An age-old Japanese art—clearly and 
simply explained for gardeners every- 


where. 
101 pages Illustrated $3.95 


CACTUS GUIDE 
by Ladislaus Cutak 
A new, absorbing form of gardening. 
Over 170 species described 
150 pages Illustrated $3.95 





Examine them FREE for 10 doys 








VAN NOSTRAND 
120 sae at 


DEPT. FG-10 
eee ty N. J. 


Gardening ‘Sn ‘nal Sreeabese: @ $4.98 


Bonsai: Miniature are Trees @ $295 


Guide @ 
Costes Sahin 10 days ! will remit 
payment or return book(s) postpaid 











Books for Gardeners 


oR the more serious-minded gardener— 

the one who likes to know the hows 

and whys of it—may we suggest these two 
books: 

Plant Growth Substances, by L. J. Au- 
dens, published by Interscience Publishers, 
Inc. ($6.50). This book deals with the 
nature and chemistry of plant growth, as 
it is now understood and as it may be de- 
veloped for practical use in the future. 

Introduction to Agricultural Engineering, 
by H. F. McColly and J. W. Martin, pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. ($7.50). This is a very technical 
explanation of the relationship of agricul- 
tural engineering and agricultural science. 

The outdoor enthusiast will find much 
of interest in Devereaux Butcher’s Seeing 
America’s Wildlife in Our National Ref- 
uges, published by The Devin-Adair Com- 
pany ($5.00). The book describes 41 
national wildlife refuges, with 350 superb 
halftones. It will tell you where to go, 
what species to look for, how to get there 
and where to stay overnight. 

For the birdwatcher, the new book by 
A. M. C. Nicholl, Fifty Years of Bird- 
watching, will bring many hours of in- 
teresting armchair adventure, and much 
information about the birds of England. 
Published by Transatlantic Arts, $3.00. 

A monograph published by the Associ- 
ates of the Morris Arboretum, The Genus 
Phlox, by Edgar T. Wherry, is well illus- 
trated by half-tones and drawings, and is 
indexed. $4.00. This is a technical study 
of the genus phlox in the United States. 

Ornamental Trees, An Illustrated Guide 
to Their Selection and Care, by Evelyn 
Maino and Frances Howard, published by 
University of California Press ($3.75). 
Over 300 desirable ornamental trees, in- 
cluding palms and other tropicals are de- 
scribed and 182 are illustrated with line 
drawings. Charts facilitate the selection 
of individual trees for different landscape 
uses in each type of Western climate. 

Culpeper’s Complete Herbal is of inter- 
est to herb hobbyists and gardeners who 
want to know the history and supposed 
medicinal properties of plants. Published 
in London by W. Foulsham and Company, 
Ltd., and distributed in the United States 
by Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., 215 East 
37th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 

Another beautifully produced nature 
book, prepared with the cooperation of the 
National Audubon Society, has just been 
brought out by Hanover House. This is 
called Nature’s Wonders in Full Color, 
edited and compiled by Charles L. Sher- 
man, with an introduction by Robert S. 
Lemmon, and illustrated with 462 photo- 
graphs in full color. 

The Bermuda Garden, edited by Chris- 
tine M. Whitney, published by the Garden 
Club of Bermuda. A comprehensive guide 
to Bermuda gardening which includes spe- 
cial contributions from outstanding horti- 
culturists on the islands, Gardeners inter- 


ested in plant ecology will find the chapter 
on endemic, native and naturalized plants 
quite informative. 

Recent books on roses include: 

Poulsen on The Rose, by Svend Poulsen, 
translated by C. Campbell McCallum. 
This book was first published in Denmark 
and was brought out in England in 1955. 
It is distributed in the United States by 
Charles T. Branford Co. The book con- 
tains the accumulated experience of a life- 
time devoted to roses. $3.00. 

Another book distributed in the United 
States by Charles T. Branford Co. is The 
Old Shrub Roses, by Graham S. Thomas. 
There is an introduction by V. Sackville- 
West. Mr. Thomas is the leading authority 
on old roses, and he brings to the reader 
an enthusiastic account of their history, 
their uses and their cultivation in the 
modern ‘garden. $6.50. 

Roses, by Pierre-Joseph Redoute. The 
publication of this collection of paintings 
of roses began in 1817 and continued over 
the following seven years. Their success 
was unique, and today Redoute’s name 
still reigns supreme among botanical art- 
ists. Twenty-four plates are included in 
this beautiful book. The British Book 
Center, $8.50. 

What might be considered a companion 
piece to Redoute’s Roses has just been 
published by Crown Publishers. This is 
Redoute’s Fruits and Flowers. One of his 
reasons for producing these paintings was 
to prove that the artist, within the strictly 
defined limits of scientific accuracy, has 
plenty of scope to prove his artistry. There 
are twenty-four plates included in this 
edition. $7.50. 

The Royal Horticultural Society of Lon- 
don has published the 1956 edition of 
The Rhododendron and Camellia Year- 
book. This book is beautifully illustrated 
and will be of great interest to rhododen- 
dron and camellia enthusiasts. $1.65. 

—MARGARET PERRY 





American Rose Society 
Meeting in Louisville 


@ Top rose authorities will be on 
the program of the 57th Annual 
Fall Meeting of the American Rose 
Society at Louisville, Kentucky, 
October 4-6, 1956. 

Some of the subjects to be covered 
are rose fragrance, old and new 
varieties, antibiotics and foliar feed- 
ing, wild roses of the Northeast, and 
how new roses are created. There 
will be rose tours and forums and a 
school for apprentice rose judges. 

The national rose show will be 
held in conjunction with the meet- 
ing. All gardeners interested in roses 
are welcome. 
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BARGAINS 


IN HOLLAND 


=3 5-3 


Guaranteed to Satisfy or Your Back 
Coder oll you went et this sensational price, but 


than 50 of any variety. All genuine 
png te Holland bulbs—guaranteed to bloom. Bulbs 
dy—naturalize easily. Plant them freely and 
they will bloom year after year. Order now for a riot 
of color during winter and early spring. Good 
in pots for your indoor garden too. 
a “MOLY.” New dazzling yoltows< cutti 
wer. Fine for naturalizing.  2¢ ea.; 50 $1.00 
(J DUTCH iris. my pete} 
whites and alo Fine for cutt! 
and corsages. 2¢ ea.; 50 tor $1 $1 
( MUSCARI (Grape Hyacinth). For 
@ carpet of blue to lend contrast to 
golden daffodils, plant fay 4 
we ly. 2¢ ea.; 50 for $1.00 
FALL-FLOWERING CROCUS. The 
ystery Bulb.” Will bloom with- 
out soil or water indoors, but is 
‘own outdoors. Delicate tiles 
wers. 2¢ ea.; 50 for $1.00 
Kelected ues, whiten CROCUS. 
blues, whites and yellows. 
Will bloom weeks 


before r yo 
varieties. 


2¢ ea.; 50 for 
CHIONODOXA (Glories of = 
w). Bright blue with white cen- 
ters. The earliest of all s 
flowers. 2¢ ea.; 50 for 3. ‘S 
SCHKLLA CAMPANULATA (Span- 
lls). Shades of rose, white 
and hk bells — sturd 
stems. € e0.; 50 for $1.00 
SCILLA SIBERICA Chagos 
vill). A bright blue flower. 
° most valved of 1 in 
flowers. 2¢ ea.; 50 for ng 
To GALANTHUS. Snowdrops. Dainty, ay white 
wers. Dwarf, and very early. Fine for borders, 
rockeries, or naturalizing. 2¢ ea.; 50 for $1.00 
(0 ANEMONES. The “Wind Flower.” A dazzling 
mixture of colors. They make magnificent cut flower 
bouquets. ¢ ea.; $1.00 
(CD RANUNCULUS. The “‘Asicatic Rose,’’ so called be- 
cause the fully double flowers resemble the rose, 
ne are supplied in a wide me & of by sd yivid 
flowers. ¢ ea 1.00 
f) Cxaane. The Shamrock, or Lucky fax aaa sear 
inty pink flowers; attractive green leaves, 
brown. Fine for pots or garden. 2¢ ea.; 50 for $1.00 


*L BARGAINS 


13 Giomt Cettoge Tuli 

ant Cottage Tu 

3 Si Triumph Toliee li 
ont r ulips 

15 Giant Mendel Tulips 

15 Giant Early Tulips 

10 Parrot Tulips 


























a aetipe 
9 Block Sante. Tulips 
6 Black Parrot Tulips 
3 White Parrot Tulips 
6 Yellow Parrot Tulips 
25 Golden Trumpet Daffodils 
4 Pure White Trumpet Daffodils . 
4 Pink Trumpet Daffodils 
6 Double Flowered Daffodils ... 
6 Large Hyacinth Bulbs 
1 Giant “Crown Im 
3 Hardy Amarylilis (Lycoris) 
5 Hardy Orchid Roots (Bletilla) . 
3 Peony i Mixed colors 
2 Bi Roots 
3 Renew Lily Bulbs 
5 Regale Lil ag om 
5 Madonna Lily 
1 “Fire —s Tres) thi 


GROWERS EXCHANGE, INC. 
24300 Drake Rd., Farmington, Mich. 


Enclosed find $. Send 

items checked above at proper time this fall. 

| understand | am to be completely satisfied or 
my money will be refunded. (Orders of $5.00 or 
over shipped postpaid; under $5.00 add 25¢ for 
handling. Sorry — no C.O.D.'s.) 
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Tulip winners 


for 1956 


TIONS for 1956 have been an- 
nounced by the Associated Bulb 
Growers of Holland. 

The winners were chosen by an in- 
ternational jury of experts during last 
spring’s bulb display at Holland’s fa- 
mous Keukenhof Gardens near Lisse, 
which is in the heart of the bulb district. 

Listed by class, they are: Triumph, 
Rep MarTapor; Cottage, 
QuEEN; Darwin, QUEEN OF NIGHT; 
Darwin Hybrid, HoLLaNp’s GLory; 
Parrot, BLUE Parrot; Lily-flowered, 
WHITE TRIUMPHATOR. 

The varieties chosen won the most 
votes from the numerous horticultur- 
ists who each spring visit Holland in 
quest of new ideas and information 
about tulips. The gardening specialists 
were polled during their inspection of 
the Keukenhof display and took into 
account such factors as length and 
strength of stem, firmness of cup, size 
of flower and beauty of color. 

The Dutch have traditionally shied 
away from annual selections, partly 
because of the complicated growing and 
distribution setup of the Dutch bulb 
industry. The bulb men explain that 
they test all varieties thoroughly be- 
fore launching them for sale in the 
American market. The 1956 selections, 
for example, have all been grown suc- 
cessfully in America. 

Rep Matapor, carmine and scarlet 
edged with vermilion, blooms in mid- 
season, just ahead of the Darwins. 

SMILING QUEEN is rose-red, edged 
with silvery pink, and has the pointed 
petals characteristic of the Cottage 
types. 

QUEEN OF NIGHT, the Darwin win- 
ner, is a deep maroon usually known 
as “black.” 

HOLLAND’s GLORY, one the new Dar- 
win Hybrid class known for their large 
size, is orange-scarlet. 

BLUE PARROT is actually a_ bright 
violet and is a natural mutation of a 
familiar Darwin tulip, BLEU AIMABLE. 
It has the fringed petals and curving 
stem of all the Parrot tulips. 

WHITE TRIUMPHATOR is a pure-white 
Lily-flowered type, with characteristi- 
cally pointed petals that open out. It 
is unusually useful as a cut flower. 

The Dutch are planning to make 
their International Tulip Selections an 
annual event and will extend them to 
novelties and new introductions.® 


. 


TT INTERNATIONAL TULIP SELEC- 


SMILING | 





ENJOY BIG, BEAUTIFUL 


LOVE SONG 


Plant now! Next spring, enjoy the most 
gorgeous bicolor blooms ever crea 
50-60 large, heavy petals of salmon pink 
and glowing gold. Like all Star Roses, 
“Love Song” is guaranteed to bloom. 
Order now —avoid disappointment. 
$2.50 ea., 3 for $6.60 ppd. (Offer A) 


3-STAR FALL PLANTING OFFER 


Love Song. HT. Salmon pink 
and glowing gold............. 
Peace. HT. Yellow all-time 


President Eisenhower. HT. 


. $2.50 ea. 


. $2.50 ea. 


One of ec. pal. HT's only $6.40 ppd. (Offer 8) 


FREE! "ats 


Reliable e to the world’s finest roses. 
Includes latest award winners, ‘““White 
Bouquet” and “Golden Showers”, excit- 
ing new introductionssuch as‘ ‘Sumatra”, 
plus dozens of all-time fa- 
vorites. Send coupon below. 


Siar Roses 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Our 60th year West Grove 409, Pa. 


* Send Today * 


| Star Roses, West Grove 409, Pa. | 
Enclosed $______ 

Please send me Offer A [1] 

Offer B [1] Free Rose Guide () 
































Sweep it clean... 
sweep it green 


Sweep your lawn clean in one easy pass with 
a Parker Lawn Sweeper. Sweep it green by 
removing matted grass and cut crabgrass. 
Quality construction— quality performance— 
a complete line of power and manual models. 
See them at your lawn equipment dealer. 


wy 


LA RS 


Parker F say Co., Bechtle Ave., Springfield, Ohio 
For sale throughout U.S. cad Canad 
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Ganden 
Towu 


8 age by leading a ng So- 
eties and conducted by outstanding 
— eons and AB tour 


See the famous gardens as well as the 
Enoy' esey ye ough iar 

rely ‘ou: » plan- 
ned “entirely for pas pleasure! " 
THE ORIENT 
Seattle-Victoria * Japan * Formosa 
Hong Kong * Siam * Hawaiian Islands 
45 days by air, April 3 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
Oahu * Hawaii * Mavi * Kaval 
34 days, sailing May 2 





49 days, sailing March 13 


WESTERN EUROPE 
France * Holland * Belgium * England 
49 days, sailing April 10 


BRITISH ISLES 
* Wales * treland * Scotland 
41 days, sailing May 15 


For complete information, write Dept. FG10 
Jean Berke Travel Service, Inc. 
516 Fifth Avenve, New York 36, N. Y. 





PHOTOCRAPHS FOR FLOWER CROWER BY MONTAGUE FREE 


Rock garden by Gavin Jones in the Chelsea Show looks as if it were part of 
the permanent landscape. It was one of five occupying a grassy embankment. 


LET’S TAKE A GARDEN TRIP 


Montague Free visits 


England’s Chelsea Show 


(This is the first in a series of articles 
from Mr. Free’s notebook of English 
gardens observed on a recent trip.) 


W 


HEN WE FIRST ARRIVED in Eng- 
land, May 17, 1956, my wife 
and I made our headquarters in 


Topiaries: shrubs pruned in odd shapes. 


the ancient borough of Totnes before 
going to London for the Chelsea Flower 
Show, the chief objective of our trip. 
From Totnes we made several interest- 
ing trips to Torquay, Dartmouth and 
Dartmoor, but a subsequent article will 
tell about these trips. 

On Sunday, May 20, we traveled to 
London so that we could get to Chelsea 
early the following morning. Through 
the courtesy of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, we attended the show while the 
exhibits were being set up and also 
the following day during the private 
preview for the Society’s members. 

The Chelsea Show is stupendous. It 
is housed mostly in a marquee or tent, 
which is said to be the largest in the 
world, covering about four acres. In 
addition to the exhibits under cover, 
the larger gardens were set up outdoors, 
as were the booths and stands of the 
dealers in garden sundries—lawn mow- 
ers, tools, fertilizers and garden gadgets. 

One marquee was devoted to flower 
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arrangements, an innovation this year. 
It was immensely popular and in all 
probability will be a permanent feature 
of future Chelsea Shows. The arrange- 
ments, all non-competitive, were done 
by five associations of flower arrange- 
ment societies, representing various geo- 
graphical districts in England and 
Scotland. 

The English and Scots have the re- 
putation of being good gardeners, and 
they upheld it at Chelsea. Never before 
have I seen so many plants so superbly 
grown. This quality was not confined 
to any special group of plants. Annuals, 
biennials, hardy and tender perennials, 
woody plants, both hardy and green- 
house kinds, all showed fine culture. 

One of the first exhibits to attract 
our attention was a woodland garden for 
which the Commissioner of Crown 
Lands, Windsor Great Park, was re- 
sponsible. This exhibit, which was 
awarded a well-deserved gold medal, 
featured rhododendrons and azaleas, to- 
gether with candelabra primroses, lilies, 
trilliums, and both the false and the true 
Solomons-seal. The beds in which they 
were informally displayed were bor- 
dered by tree limbs about 6 to 10 inches 
in diameter laid on the ground—a de- 
vice which the late King George VI 
suggested as an edging for the Azalea 
Garden in Windsor Great Park. 


Dealers exhibited garden supplies outdoors. 
In rear is booth displaying weed-killer. 


Stone sinks are made especially for this 
special rock garden called a “sink garden.” 


OCTOBER 1956 


Sweet peas on exhibit at the show, mag- 
nificently grown, had 18-inch stalks. 


A group featuring rhododendrons, 
staged by the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety Gardens, included numerous hy- 
brids of Rhododendron yakusimanum. 
These should be of great interest to 
Americans because they are said to be 
absolutely hardy, and many of them 
can be flowered from seed in two years. 

It was difficult to drag my wife away 
from a gold-medal group of magnifi- 
cently grown sweet peas—enormous 
bunches in all the colors that one ex- 
pects to find in sweet peas. Each stalk 
was about 18 inches long and carried 
five or six deliciously fragrant flowers. 

Another fragrant exhibit was one of 
strawberry ROYAL SOVEREIGN. Some of 
them were growing in pots; some with 
enormous berries were heaped up in 
large baskets. Here I really had diffi- 
culty with my wife. She just dotes on 


Tuberous begonias exhibited by Blackmore 
and Langdon had flowers 9 inches across. 


English strawberries, and I was afraid 
she might disgrace me by helping her- 
self to them. 

I was greatly intrigued by a tiny rose 
garden, planted with miniature roses. 
It was a perfect little gem in its ad- 
herence to scale; standard tree roses, 
budded on stems about 2 feet tall, pro- 
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GLADIOLUS 


Still America’s most popular flower 
My new fall list includes a full selec- 
tion of all types, many of which are in 
short supply and won't be available 
later. Also offers special discounts on 
fall orders. Write today for fall list 
(mailed in October). Send 10¢ for big 
1956 color catalog and you'll auto- 
matically get the 1957 catalog when 
issued. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


Elmer Gove, Box F-9, Burlington, Vt. 
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PINK !! 
LILY OF THE VALLEY 
America’s favorite flower in a 


new dress of lovely soft pink 


3 for $2.75 6 for $5.00 
12 for $9.50 . . . postpaid 
Send today for free catalog listing many 


perennial and alpine novelties— 
es all ! 


LAMB NURSERIES 


E. 101 Sharp Box F-106 Spokane, Wash. 
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CLIMBING BEAUTY 


One of the African Violet family, Trichosporum 
Pulchrum is Tri-Color winner at Florida Flower 

w. Shin green leaves, scarlet tubular 
flowers, yellow throat and purple cup 
make it perfect for wall brackets or hanging 


S53 4” Pot Size $150 


“The Unusual in Plants,’ Castles’ new color 
catalog is most beautiful and informative in 


America, 5 Oe ineiah 


CASTLES OF FLORIDA 








201 W. Fairbanks Ave. Winter Park, Fla. 
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vided accents in the tiny rose garden. 

In 1906 you would have expected to 
see colorful exhibits of annuals done by 
seedsmen. And anyone who knows the 
British is not surprised to see the same 
firms competing in 1956—Sutton and 
Sons, who this year is celebrating its 
150th anniversary, and Carter’s Tested 
Seeds, which is perhaps not quite so old 
as Sutton’s. Both firms were awarded 
gold medals for their wonderful ex- 
hibits this year. 

Rhododendrons and azaleas were a 
gorgeous sight in the exhibits by Waterer 
Sons and Crisp, and by Slococks (who 
have specialized in this group for over 
160 years). Other things to see and 
wonder at were Blackmore and Lang- 
don’s delphiniums, lupines and begonias. 

There was a colorful exhibit of 
dahlias by Dobbie. The attendant, when 
asked, “Why dahlias in May?” replied, 
“So that the customer can see what he 
is getting.” 

There was an exhibit of hydrangea 
varieties of the so-called “French” kinds 
that were perfect specimens with clear, 
vivid colors of pink and blue; Iceland 
poppies, 3 inches across on tall stiff 
stalks; carnations and roses; lilies (some 
glorious hybrids of the gold-banded 
lily); “stove” plants and greenhouse 
plants; orchids, cacti and succulents; 
peonies, tulips, irises and rock and al- 
pine plants. (There was a time years 
ago when I thought I was a “dab” at 
alpines. But nowadays I am almost 
lost in the maze of new species and 
varieties. ) 

There was a creditable exhibit of 
saintpaulia varieties. While it did not 
have the great variety that one sees in 
an American show, it was very attrac- 
tive. The British are one up on us in 
that they do not call them “violets.” 

There was a Garden Design Section 
of plans and sketches by the Institute 
of Landscape Architects, and a Scien- 
tific Section which included exhibits il- 
lustrating the results of recent scientific 
research in horticulture. 

I was interested to see in the New 


This formal garden is modern in design. 


Rhododendrons were exhibited by Slocock, 
specialists in this group for 160 years. 


Rock gardens were made especially for 
the show; this one is by Whitelegg. 


Plant Section that a first-class certificate 
(the highest honor that can be awarded 
to any plant) was given to false Solo- 
mons-seal, Smilacina racemosa. This 
American native grew freely along the 
roadside in the vicinity of a summer 
home that we used to have in Dutchess 
County, New York. In addition to its 
other attributes it has handsome clus- 
ters of berries which are at first greenish 
speckled with brown, ultimately chang- 
ing to a dull ruby-red—that is, if the 
highwaymen, when mowing the road- 
side weeds, left them untouched! 

Outdoors there were five large rock 
gardens which occupied a grassy em- 
bankment. All of these were well done 
and the judges must have had a difficult 
time deciding which of them should get 
the coveted gold medals. It was hard 
to believe that a week before the show 
there was nothing on this bank in the 
nature of rock gardens. They were so 
cleverly done that they looked as though 
they were a permanent part of the 
landscape. 

This year there were only two formal 
gardens. The one pictured was rather 
pleasing in a modernistic way. Flower 
borders were on each side. In the back- 
ground were flagstone walks and a 
modern wooden screen. 

It would take a book to do justice 
to the Chelsea Show; so I suggest that 
you too go to see it for yourself. To 
anyone who proposes to take this advice, 
I would recommend, if you plan to 
cross the ocean by ship (or if you plan 
to join one of the spring garden tours 
to Europe), that you do not delay in 
making your reservations.® 





LET’S TAKE A GARDEN TRIP 


Swan song of a 


century plant 


by ANNETTE H. RICHARDS 


national 

parks, you never know what sur- 

prises wait for you. The last time 
I went to the Tumacacori National 
Monument (48 miles south of Tucson, 
Arizona, and a few miles north of the 
Mexican border) I came upon an un- 


T VISITING GARDENS oF 


Before blooming, this century plant grew Se 


quietly for fifteen or twenty years in the 
patio garden of the ancient adobe mission. 


usual phenomenon, the once-in-its-life- 
time blooming of a century plant. 
Stepping through the archway of the 
cloistered walk on my way from the mu- 
seum in the administration building to 
the old adobe mission church, I sud- 
denly found myself transplanted into a 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE PHOTOCRAPHS 
a ; * 
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nding up asparagus-like shoot, flower 
stalk grew 1 to 12 inches a day—here it’s 13 


feet high. Pole on right measured growth. 


Looking from the patio garden pool with 
its water-lilies, parrot feathers and cattails, 
you see the archway leading to museum. 


peaceful world of a century and a half 
ago—a walled patio garden restored in 
the Spanish style with which the early 
Jesuit and Franciscan padres first built 
it. The garden was enticingly shady, 
green and cool in an arid, hot setting. 
With the aid of a guide book and num- 
bered stakes, I identified about fifty dif- 
ferent trees, shrubs and flowers from 
vastly separated regions of Asia, Africa, 
Europe, the Orient and tropical Amer- 
ica, as well as the United States. The 
padres had tried to show the natives the 
value of foreign flora. 

In the northeast corner of the patio 
garden, the towering stalk of a giant 
maguey (Agave americana) was giving 
a spectacular show, bursting into bloom 
in a glorious finale béfore its death. 

This succulent, so characteristic of 
Mexico, is rare in Arizona. Its leaves, 
usually needle-pointed with teeth along 
the edges, form a low basal rosette. 
Mexicans use it for fiber, soap, food and 
liquor. The plant propagates itself in 
three ways. It sends out sucker plants 
around its base about a year before 
blossoming. Seeds formed in the cap- 
sules of the flower stalk are scattered 
when the capsules open. Small bulblets 
formed in the stalk break loose, fall to 
the ground and send out roots, thus 
establishing new plants. 

After fifteen or twenty years of 
leisurely life, this century plant started 
to send up an asparagus-like flower stalk. 
For the next two and a half months 
visitors watched the miracle of its phe- 
nomenal growth. Mr. Ringenbach, the 
superintendent, set up a 28-foot measur- 
ing pipe and kept a daily photographic 
record. The stalk grew steadily for 
about seventy-five days, more rapidly at 
first, varying from 1 to 12 inches and 
averaging about 5.2 inches per day. 
About the forty-fifth day the first branch 
sprouted 16 feet above ground. The 
main stalk continued to grow higher as 
the twenty or more other branches ap- 
peared. During this last thirty-day 
period, the branches produced masses of 
buds which opened into pale yellow 
flowers. The topmost flower was 38 


In 45 days, the first branch grew to 16 
feet above ground. Here, at 28 feet, most 
of the branches and buds have appeared. 


In about 75 days, plant reached full bloom 
at 38 feet with masses of pale yellow flow- 
ers. It died 8 months after stalk appeared. 


feet from the ground. Then, about eight 
months after the maguey began its 
swan song, it died.® 
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Because you enjoy your trees so much... 


give them Davey protection now against winter 


Your garden screen, your summer shade, the leafy brilliance which 
is the precious privacy of your outdoor living room are the reward 
from your trees. 

How much are your trees worth to you? Surely worth a little care, 
expert care. 

his is the time to have Davey Tree Experts feed, prune and do 
any necessary bracing for winter. Feeding? Your giant trees need a 
lot more nourishment than shrubs and flowers and they go on feeding 
long after their leaves have fallen. Pruning ? Branches that are dead, 
or - or broken by storms, should be removed now for your 
safety and the beauty of the tree. Bracing or cabling ? Splitting that 
results from the weight of winter ice ns je can be prevented by 
ss, Ser support. ; Sats 

avey is the world’s oldest and largest tree-saving organization. 
Call or write now for inspection and Fall service— 


This 36-Page Beautifully Illustrated Book 
Yours by Special Offer... Only 25¢ 


You’ll find a treasury of ideas on tree care in this handsome volume. 
Wonderfully helpful for Fall gardening. Also lists of trees for “‘ difficult” 
locations, for new ranch homes, for patio screen and special color 
effects ; suggestions on evaluating trees, and protecting the trees already 
on the lot while a house is being built. Every lot owner, every home- 
owner should have a copy. 








ooo — 


| DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 


111 South Water Street, Kent 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Enclosed is 25¢ in coin. Please send me “Davey Guide to 


Tree Care”. 


Name 








City 
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Northern 
Pointers 


by MONTAGUE FREE 
(Hyde Park, New York) 


October highlights: forcing hardy per- 
ennials for a preview of spring; moving 
chrysanthemums to the garden; planting 
deciduous trees and shrubs; digging and 
storing tender bulbs; watering ever- 
greens; harvesting root crops; winter- 
izing tools and bringing in potting soil. 


F YOU LOOK FOR SPRING just as soon 
| as March 21 comes around, treat 
yourself to a preview of the season 
by forcing a few of the hardy peren- 
nials. Almost any of the early-blooming 
plants can be used. For a start I would 
suggest that you select from the follow- 
ing: English primrose, Primula vulgaris; 
Himalayan primrose, P. denticulata; 
pasque-flower, Anemone Pulsatilla; and 
leopards-bane, Doronicum caucasicum 
These should be dug with a good root 
system and put into a pot no larger than 
is necessary to contain the roots. 

The rose daphne, D. Cneorum, is a 
small, pleasing shrub with beautiful, 
fragrant flowers. It too can be forced. 
Plants with a spread of 8 to 10 inches 
are preferred. If you do not have any 
plants on hand, you can buy them 
balled and burlapped from almost any 
nursery specializing in trees and shrubs. 

When forcing these plants, it is im- 
portant to pot them early so that they 
can make root growth before winter 
sets in. Then put the pots in a cold- 
frame, burying them to their rims in 
sawdust, peatmoss or sand. After they 
have been exposed to a few hard frosts, 
cover with excelsior, cranberry vine or 
something similar which will not mat. 
The glass sash should be kept on for 
most of the winter to prevent the soil 
from freezing too deeply. 

In late February or early March re- 
move the plants from the frame and 
bring them indoors to a cool room. A 
temperature of 50° to 55° is desirable 
until flower buds form, at which time 
the plants can be brought into the living 
room. Here it is preferable to have the 
temperature less than 70°. None of 
these hardy plants appreciate being 
pushed around; so do not attempt to 
hurry them by increasing the tempera- 
ture. 

© Moving chrysanthemums to the 
garden—Chrysanthemums can be trans- 
planted advantageously to the garden 
to fill gaps where tender annuals died 


FLOWER GROWER 





Aerial view of the lovely $200,000.00 home of 
fowna sidewalks, aheuidors ond: neve 9 
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SELLING OUT SALE 


400,000 CAMELLIAS 
500,000 RHODODENDRONS 
400,000 AZALEAS 


2 Million Fruit Trees ¢ Shade Trees ¢ Flowering Shrubs of 
Every Description 


lam selling out the remainder of National Nurseries stock at 
give-away prices. Nothing Reserved. Sales will continue until 
entire stock is sold. It may take one or two years. The plants 
must go regardless of price. 


FEW OF THE BARGAINS 


CAMELLIAS—Mixed from 400 varieties of some of World's finest ca- 
mellias, unlabeled. Will try to send your choice but cannot guarantee. 
2 to 3 years old, mostly budded: 6 for $5.00; 12, $9.00; 100, $65.00. 
SASANQUA CAMELLIAS—(very hardy)—2 year: 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00; 
NATIVE AZALEAS—(hardy, deciduous, will grow anywhere)—Mixed 
colors, 1 ft. to 3 ft.: 12, $3.00; 24, $5.00; 100, $18.00. 
EVERGREEN AZALEAS—well established rooted cuttings—12, $3.00; 
24, $5.00; 100, $18.00; 1000, $150.00. 
RHODODENDRONS — (grow anywhere, evergreen, unsurpassed in 
beauty)—Mixed colors, 1 ft. to 4 ft.: 12, $4.00; 24, $7.00; 100, $25.00. 
ENGLISH IVY—(climbing vine)—rooted cuttings: 12, $3.00; 100, $20.00. 
ST. AUGUSTINE LAWN GRASS—(necessary to mow)—it is hardy, plant 
any time, evergreen, thrives in shade or sun, $4.00 per bushel twigs. 
DO YOUR OWN LANDSCAPING AT THESE GIVE-AWAY PRICES OF: 
50¢ Ea. (2 to 4 ft.)—Flowering shrubs: Weigela Rosea, Spirea, Lilac, 
Snowberry, Forsythia, Dogwood, Deutzia, Mock Orange, Althea, Redbud, 
Blue Mist, Butterfly Bush, Beauty Bush, Hydrangea, Hypericum, Coral 
Berry. Trees: Weeping Willow, Pin Oak, Maple, Elm, Ash, Tulip, Birch. 
Hedge: 2 to 4 ft. Your choice Privet or Multiflora Rose: $9 per 100. 
All above plants shipped prepaid. You may come to the nursery and 
make your selection as to varieties. No time to send price lists or letters 
during this sale. Remittance with order. All plants sold as is on Sales 
Lots. On mail orders you may return any unsatisfactory plants at any 
time for full refund. 


MINIMUM ORDER $3.00 
THOUSANDS OF OTHER BARGAINS! COME SEE FOR YOURSELF! 


Save enough on shrubbery to pay for a trip to Mississippi's beautiful 
Gulf Coast! 
OPEN EVERY DAY — RAIN OR SHINE 
Halfway between Gulfport and Biloxi (Turn at the Big Sign on the Beach) 
Shipped now or when desired—ADDRESS MAIL ORDERS TO 


SPURGEON PICKERING, 


OCTOBER 1956 


Dept. F.G.M. 
Biloxi, Mississippi 





ral grounds, are planted solidly 


Blue- Green MONDO “GRASS” 


Trade mark Registration applied for U. S. Patent Office 
REQUIRES NO MOWING — MAKES 


WORLD’S MOST BEAUTIFUL LAWN 

Our Blue-Green Mondo “Grass” is described by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as Ophiopogon Japonicus (formerly called 
Mondo Japonicus); native to Northern China and should withstand 
severe degrees of freezing, drought tolerant, evergreen, com- 
monly called Mondo “Grass”, technically called “ground cover”. 
It is a grass relative to the lily with paper-thin blades, \,” wide. 
This sod-forming EVERGREEN low-growing oriental genus is cur- 
rently used by many owners of distinctive homes in America for 
lawn grass. Now, we can offer this exclusive Blue-Green Mondo 
“Grass” at popular prices. IT IS SO HARDY IT CAN BE PLANTED 
ANY TIME. It is recommended for beautiful evergreen lawns, where 
mowing is not desired; will readily stand traffic, but is slightly 
heavy to walk on. Blue Green Mondo “Grass” retains its color the 
year ‘round. Thrives in shade or sun. Extremely hardy, rarely re- 
quires watering. Fantastically beautiful, drooping low to the 
ground in weeping style year after year. REQUIRES NO MOWING 
AND SHOULD NEVER BE MOWED. Guaranteed to withstand severe 
freezing or money refunded. Ideal for heavy shaded areas, dry or 
wet. Free folder of testimonials and many photos of Mondo 
“Grass” lawns sent on request. Mondo is resistant to diseases; in- 
sects and animals will not feed on it. Stops erosion, grows com- 
pactly, crowding out other grass and weeds; multiplies rapidly, 
approximately 100 times (10,000%), first year. New sprigs sprout 
from roots. Enhances property value. So sensational we expect to 
revolutionize lawn-making. For good coverage first year, plant 
4” to 12” apart. Mondo does not run; new sprigs grow compactly; 
there is no trimming to do. Transplant newly sprouted sprigs 
immediately. Numerous rooted blades to sprig. Planting and 
culture instructions with each order. 

Remittance with order. Shipped ppd. Money-back guarantee—if not 
completely delighted; you may return at any time for refund. Open ac- 
count to A-] Rated Firms buying 1,000 sprigs or more, F.O.B. Biloxi. 

Distribu‘ors Wanted Everywhere 

ORDER TODAY... 

YOU CAN'T LOSE! Biloxi, Mies 


= —, = 1 enclose $__..._.§_-_=_____:« fer which please send 


= a agg én prepaid 
prigs.... 
1,000 Sprizs.. 79 00 Name 
2,008 Sprigs.... 150.00 Address__ 
5,000 Sprigs or more ; 

per 1,000... 50.00 RE Rea eile Me 


Mondo Grass Co., Dept. F.G.M. 


sprigs Mondo “’Grass”’. 











or bulbs were removed. If you do not 
have a few plants for this purpose in 
reserve, you can undoubtedly buy them 
at a garden center; or if there is a nurs- 
ery nearby, get them there. Select those 
with unbroken root balls and turgid top 
growth. 

e Planting deciduous trees and shrubs 
—So long as the ground remains un- 
frozen, planting of deciduous trees and 
shrubs can be continued. 

e Digging and storing tender bulbs— 
If it has not been done already, dig up 
dahlia, gladioli and other tender bulbs. 

e Watering evergreens—Toward the 
end of the month obtain with an auger 
a 12- to 18-inch-deep sample of soil 
near the evergreens. If the sample 
is dry, water underneath the evergreens 
thoroughly. After this has been done, 
drain the irrigation pipes so that there 
is no danger of water freezing in them. 

e Harvesting root crops—Root crops 
such as beets, turnips and carrots should 
be dug up and stored in sand in a moist 
cool cellar. Parsnips, leeks and salsify, 
which improve with a light frost, can be 
harvested later. 

Per 100 Per 1000 ¢ Winterizing tools and bringing in 
© SPECIAL STRAIN SCOTCH PINE potting soil—In preparation for the sea- 

Very best Christmas tree strain. From seed son ahead, winterize your garden tools, 

tee Eactecsa Resid, ety neck, | including, also, the lawn mower. Clean 

2-yr,S. 4to Sins. $ 7.00 $ 35.00 the tools, coat them with a thin film of 
2-yr,S., 5to10ins. 10.00 50.00 Me and being them under cover. Also 
4-yr.,T., 8 to 14 ins, 25.00 125.00 ring a supply of potting soil indoors. 


@ NORWAY SPRUCE — Special Strain 
Christmas Trees, Ornamental and Timber. 
2-yr.,S., 5 to 10 ins., $ 7.00 $ 35.00 
3yr,S, 8t014 ins, 10.00 50.00 | 2 Can you tell me what has hap- 
5-yr., T., 10 to 16 ins., 30.00 150.00 pened to the chrysanthemum that I have 

sent you? It doesn’t seem to have a 

flower bud. 

A. It is not surprising that you can- 
not see anything that resembles a chrys- 
anthemum flower bud. The plant that 
: you sent is the weed, mugwort (Artemi- 

5-yr., T., 6to 12 ins. 25.00 125.00 | sia vulgaris). Doubtless, a seed sneaked 

@ DOUGLAS FIR — Hardy in, germinated and crowded out the 
3-yr., S., 6 to 10 ins., $10.00 $ 50.00 | chrysanthemum. 

Q. Can hemlock be propagated by 
layering? 

A. Yes. This is how it’s done: Bend 
a branch of the tree down to earth. Cut 
a notch on the underside of the branch 
1 foot from the tip. Then bury the 


@ GOOD HEREDITY 
CHARACTERISTICS 


@ WITH SCIENTIFIC 
METHODS OF 
PLANTING AND 
PROPAGATION 


@ HEAVY ROOTS 
@ STURDY TOPS 
@ RAPID GROWTH 


QUALITY PLUS VOLUME —You profit by buying direct from one 
of America’s largest growers. Wide selection of Evergreen Seedlings 
and Transplants, Hardwood Seedlings, Ornamental and Shade Trees, 
Fruit and Flowering Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Rhododendron and Azaleas. 


SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS 50 at 100 rate 
AT LOW, QUANTITY PRICE 





MANY VALUABLE SPECIALS 


25 EVERGREENS 

5 each, 3 to 5 yr. selected trees, 6” to 16”. 
Scotch Pine—Austrian Pine—Norway Spruce— 
Colorado Blue Spruce—Douglas Fir. 


Questions of the Month 


5 BLUE SPRUCE $3.95 
5 year transplants, 8’ to 12”. Blue green to 
marvelous blue. “The King of Ornamentals.” 





@ AUSTRIAN PINE — Austrian Alpine Stock 
3-yr.,S., 4to 8 ins. $ 6.00 $ 30.00 
3-yr.,S., 8tol4ins, 9.00 45.00 

@ BLUE SPRUCE — Superior Stock 
3-yr.,S., 6 to 10 ins., $11.00 $ 55.00 


6 RHODODENDRON & 6 AZALEAS....$5.95 
Hybrid seedlings from red flowering stock, 
2 yr. transplants 4” to 8” in individual plant 
bands. Abundant roots, large leaves. 


Postpaid at planting time 











FREE CATALOG 
PLANTING AIDS 
curistmas tree Write TODAY 
GROWERS’ GUIDE or Phone 5-5686 Also other Evergreens, Hardwood Seedlings, 
Shade, Nut Trees and many Specials 


MUSSER FORESTS, me 


INDIANA, PA. 














“\G@ARDEN MARKERS vx ¥exs 


White Zine §=6Galvanized Steel '* “s7ss,stez! ¥'"* 


9 DIFFERENT STYLES ‘2, 2reray, cast of tho Miss. 


river—(0% additional west 
A—12 inch hair pin type 
B—7 inch plant label 
C—10 inch Garden Marker 


20 for $1.00; 100 for $3.80 

100 for $1.00; 500 for $4.00 
18 for $1.00; 100 for $4.00 

25 for $1.00; 100 for $2.80 

E—11¥% inch Rose Marker 15 for $1.00; 100 for $5.00 
F—20 inch Display double, like E..12 for $1.00: 100 for $7.50 
25 for $1.50; 100 for $5.50 

30 for $1.00; 100 for $2.50 

100 for $.80; 1000 for $5.00 

TRIAL KIT to acquaint new customers with our markers 


and labels we prepay THREE each of A, C, D, EB, H, and 
26 B, together with a weatherproof pencil all for $1.00. 


Everlasting Label Co. Box 93, Paw Paw, Mich. 





notched portion 2 inches deep in a spot 
that has been filled with moist peat- 
moss. Hold the layer in place by placing 
a rock or brick over the branch above 
the notch. Hemlock can be layered now 
or early in the spring. 

If the hemlock does not have low, 
sweeping branches, it can be propagated 
in the spring by a method known as 
air-layering. To make this kind of layer, 
remove a narrow circle of bark or notch 
or slit a shoot 12 or 18 inches from the 
tip. Then dust the wound with a root- 
inducing powder such as Hormodin or 
Rootone, cover with a double handful 
of moist sphagnum moss and wrap 
tightly with plastic film.® 


FLOWER GROWER 





Southern Ramblings 


by BEN ARTHUR DAVIS 
(Meridian, Mississippi) 


October highlights: preparing for fall 
planting; more spring-flowering bulbs 
for the South; a spring show of flower- 
ing bulbs; sowing hardy annuals; caring 
for chrysanthemums; protecting Chinese 
hibiscus from frost; an outstanding 
double petunia; recommended grasses 
for Southern lawns. 


HE APPEARANCE of our gardens 
next spring and early summer de- 


pends largely on how well we 
plan and plant them now. To the gar- 
den-minded people who have migrated 
to the South from the colder North 
I would emphasize that many plants 
(especially the hardy annuals) which 
they have been accustomed to planting 
in spring must, in their new Southern 
gardens, be planted in the fall. 

In many areas the main obstacle to 
fall planting is dry weather; the soil is 
too hard to work. But since we cannot 
afford to delay planting, first soak the 
soil with a sprinkler, soil soaker or 
sprinkling hose until it is moist to a 
depth of 10 or 12 inches and then pre- 
pare the bed. 

Though plant food will be carried 
down eventually to the plant roots by 
rains and sprinkling, much of it never 
gets to the spot where it will do the 
most good. Spread the plant food over 
the bed and mix it in thoroughly and 
deeply. This will encourage the roots 
to grow downward instead of toward 
the surface. If you can prepare the 
beds a few weeks before planting, so 
much the better; this will give time 
for the plant food to dissolve, become 
somewhat neutralized and be more 
readily available to the plants. 

e More spring-flowering bulbs—Not 
nearly enough spring-flowering bulbs 
are being grown in the South. In Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas they are grown 
commercially for both bulbs and cut 
flowers, and in spring many home gar- 
dens in these states are gay with daffo- 
dils and tulips. Well down into Florida 
poetaz narcissi are grown for the trade. 

There are a few communities that 
have outstanding displays of spring- 
flowering bulbs. Atlanta grows them 
in great profusion; Milton Ruble at 
Corinth, Mississippi, grows about 350 
varieties of daffodils; Clarksdale, Mis- 
sissippi, and other communities stage 
impressive bulb shows each spring. But 
in spite of this activity there is still not 
nearly enough planting of spring bulbs 
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in Southern gardens. Where dozens are 
now planted, hundreds should be grown. 
Within their proper climatic range no 
flowers are easier to grow. 

e A spring show of flowering bulbs 
—lIt seems to me that horticultural so- 
cieties and men’s and women’s garden 
clubs are overlooking a splendid channel 
of activity by not sponsoring more 
spring-flowering bulb shows. They are 
perhaps the easiest of all specialty flower 
shows to stage. Relatively new in some 
sections of the South, a spring-bulb 
show would stimulate interest not only 
in these bulbs but in better gardening. 

e Sowing hardy annuals—If you read 
in a book or magazine that hardy an- 
nuals should be planted just before the 
ground freezes so that they will not 
germinate until spring, remember that 
this advice is not for the South. In the 
Mid-South and southward hardy an- 
nuals are planted as early as September, 
though October is the main planting 
month. Sowing the plants early in the 
fall results in the development of vigor- 
ous young plants before winter arrives. 
Along the Gulf Coast and in Florida 
some species will bloom in midwinter. 
Here in my garden, situated about 150 
miles from the Coast, English. daisies 
and pansies will bloom by Christmas 
if the winter is mild and the plants are 
heavily watered and fertilized. In some 
areas a freeze will sometimes injure the 
early-planted seedlings, but this is the 
chance that must be taken. 

e Caring for chrysanthemums—In 
the Middle South October is a critical 
month for chrysanthemums. Early va- 
rieties are opening now and mid-season 
kinds will be epen by the last of the 
month. The large exhibition kinds 
should be properly staked or tied up to 
insure straight stems; and, of course, the 
side shoots should be pinched off. 

Look out for the cucumber beetle, 
the chrvsanthemum’s worst insect en- 
emy in the South. This insect, yellow- 
ish-green with twelve black spots, 
multiplies at an astounding rate and, if 
not checked, can destroy a crop of 
flowers in a few days. My strategy in 
controlling these pests is to begin weekly 
applications of a lindane-malathion 
spray when the flower buds are well de- 
veloped. The plants would be damaged 
if I waited for the insects to appear be- 
fore beginning the spray program. Only 
the tops should be sprayed, for insects 
attack only the flowers. [TURN Pace] 


FALL'S a TIME 
AFRICAN 
VIOLETS 


12 GREATEST 
VALUES 
Save Over 33% 


TAKE ADVANTAGEof . this special 
offer on the 12 outstanding varieties 
listed below 


ORDER TODAY to be sure of your 
choice. 


OUR CATALOG PRICE 
$1.50 and $2.00 each 


3 pl $3.50 
NOW ony 6 clants $6.00 
(includes postage) 


LAVENDER HALO—best “red” Geneva 
BLUE HALO—best biue Geneva 

BLUE DUET—best bive fringed Geneva 
RAPTURE—giant red-lavender fringed 
LOVELINESS—giant bive-lavender fringed 
ALASKA—pretty white, lovely girl foliage 
EDNA FISCHER—best “red” double Geneva 
ULTRAVIOLET—finest single ‘‘red”’ 

PINK CHEER—excellent single pink 
SILHOUVETTE—giant deep blue fringe 
PINK CLOUD—best double pink 

PINK GLACIER—vibrant colored fringed pink 


SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED 
ROOTE CurTines now available 
write for list 


FRE 














COLOR FOLDER 
ON REQUEST 


all plants 2%” size 
in bud or bloom. im- 
mediate shipment 


ischer greenhouses 





Dept. FG, Linwood, New Jersey 
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When color begins to show in the buds, 


fertilize the plants and water them well. 
g afr g Protecting chrysanthemums from 
.) frost is a perennial problem in the Mid- 


South. Many growers erect frames of 

1- x 2-inch or 1- x 3-inch lumber over 

h u = the beds. These are covered with poly- 

gq ethylene or sheet plastic. The frames 

are constructed so that they can be dis- 

& mantled and stored easily when they are 
whi ¢™ no longer needed. 

Do not wait until frost threatens but 
prepare some type of protection now so 
RO SE it will be ready. I usually dig some 

plants with balls of earth and move 

them into the garage. Late varieties will 
’ continue blooming for weeks. The gar- 
elt's NEW. . . really den types can be potted up and moved 
double—about 100 petals indoors for home decoration. This will 

. . Strikingly shapely ... a provide plenty of indoor color for 
free bloomer ALL season... | Thanksgiving and maybe some for 
Christmas. 

a strong bushy grower. © Protecting Chinese hibiscus from 
Melvin E. = Order Now—each $2.50 frost—I have noticed that gardeners 


eS who attempted to protect their Chinese 
WYANT Rose Specialist Inc. 3 for $6.60 hibiscus by pruning, packing with straw 


200 Johnny Cake Ridge + Mentor, Ohio POSTPAID and covering with wooden boxes or 


FALL ROSE FOLDER FREE ON REQUEST hampers lose many of their plants. In 
areas where hibiscus needs some winter 
protection it is perhaps better, when 
practical, to dig and store the plants 
where they won't freeze, such as in a 


DA RW t hy T T L ‘ a 1] & e . a basement or heated garage. In spring 
the plants can be placed in the garden 
Good Garden Size Guaranteed Bulbs. again. 


‘ eA tanding doubl tuni 
Heavy Blooming. Northwest Grown, 9 to 10 cm. i aad poe cage ae by oF one 


60 $9 POSTPAID fully double white petunia, SNow BALL, 
Bulbs Only PROMPT DELIVERY along the beds in front of the house. 

Choose from six colors and varieties However, I’m happy that I made the 
mistake; the plants have been gorgeous 
ORDER NOW — PLANT NOW —FOR LOVELY SPRING BLOOMS for many weeks. I recommend the va- 
___RED ___PINK LAVENDER =| | "°C Dighly. 


e Recommended grasses for South- 
—— YELLOW —— WHITE —— PURPLE ern lawns—At a recent meeting of 


nurserymen, Dr. F. E. Johnstone Jr., 
BLOOMING AND MONEY BACK GUARANTEE head of the horticultural department of 


Check colors on Ad and send with cash, check or M.O. Now to: the University of Georgia, said that 
Route 2, Box 52-A 


LLOYD’S GARDENS GLADSTONE, OREGON there is no perfect lawn grass, but for 


sunny areas in the South he likes Ber- 
muda. The varieties best suited to the 
South include TirF GREEN and SUN- 
TuRF, both of which, I believe, were 
developed at the Georgia Experiment 


Station. St. Augustine and centipede are 

bS for BIGGER BLOOMS | both good for sunny and shaded areas. 
# e Dr. Johnstone also suggested that spot 
burning or dying out of areas in the 


Earlier Flowers—Brighter Colors | lawn is probably due to a deficiency of 


A leading plant scientist has proved that RAs iron; as a remedy he advised applying 
ea —— fall — sh nem Berens iron sulfate at the rate of one teaspoon- 
earlier, with brighter colors and larger flowers. 

Using RA*PID*GRO this fall enee more gar- ful to a gallon of water. 
den enjoyment next spring. You'll be amazed at : 
the difference it makes. Write Questions of the Month 
for free copy of the report by SO EASY 
the plant scientist describing TO DO! Q. Around several of my flower beds 


oe aoe vg tote mn Simply sone et | | 1 have an edging of alternanthera which 


tablespoon RA®e ; 7 
RAs PID* GRO CORP., Dansville, N.Y. PID: GRO per | |! ‘ike very much. Is there any way I 


gallon of water. | | can propagate this plant for use next 


one, gR A; Pl D; GO) plant as usual. | | year or must I buy new plants each 


spring? 
Liquid Plea fe Food Get RA*PID* GRO from Your Garden Supply Store or Nurseryman NOW I A. Pot up a few stock plants just 
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before frost and place them where they 
will not freeze. In March take 2-inch 
cuttings and root them in a sand-peat- 
moss mixture. If the cuttings are taken 
at two-week intervals you will be able 
to get a good supply from each plant. 

Q. Is coral-vine or queen’s wreath 
hardy? If not, how can I protect the 
vine for the winter? 

A. Freezes may kill the top of the 
vine, but if you mulch it well with straw 
it will grow strong next spring.® 





Williamsburg 
Garden Symposium 


Announced for 1957 


e Plans for the 1957 Garden Sym- 
posium at Colonial Williamsburg, 
Virginia, promise an exciting pro- 
gram for those who attend this 
spring. They will have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing experts talk about 
gardening and garden design, the 
pleasure of touring historical James- 
town and the colonial gardens in 
Williamsburg, the fun of meeting 


ALUMINUM 


Fun and sdeatiien 365 days a year 
Greenhouse 


Here’s a Legge ag that’s right for everyone—an ORLYT 
Senate Canes? Coase one seavane to Sp wind. 
world where nature’s at its best, and 
part of it ORLY'T is right for rest and relaxation — the 
and satisfaction of a truly creative hobby. 


And an ORLYT is inexpensive eno: 
for every garden enthusiast to —_ 
The full size year-round glass garden 


the speakers and fellow enthusiasts 
from all parts of the country. They 
will also have a chance to discuss 
their own garden and design prob- 
lems with the experts. 

As in previous years, there will 
be two separate but related sessions. 
The first, March 5 to 8, will follow 


ean eS ee ee 
month on our Budget Plan. 
Installation costs can be budgeted too. 
WRITE TODAY FOR NEW 
FREE COLOR CATALOG 26-10 


LORD and BURNHAM 


the theme, “Making Your Garden 
Live.” It will feature such well- 
known speakers as R. Milton Carle- 
ton on “What’s New in Horticul- 
ture”; Alden Hopkins, “Why the 
Colonials Gardened”; a demonstra- 
tion by J. Gregory Conway, “Mak- 
ing Flower Arrangements Live”; 
Walter L. Chambers, landscape 
architect, “Making Your Garden 
Live”; John L, Creech, “Plant Sug- 
gestions from Japan”; Fairfield Os- 
born, “Our Plundered Planet”; 
George H. M. Lawrence, “A Better 
Literature for Better Gardening”; 
and Donald Wyman, “Making the 
Most of the Wild Roses of the 
World.” 

The second session, March 12 to 
15, with the theme “What's Ahead 
for Your Garden,” will feature Mrs. 
William F. Lowry in a demonstra- 
tion, “What’s Ahead in Flower Ar- 
ranging’; John Brimer, “New 
Trends in American Gardens”; Ralph 
Bailey, “What’s Ahead for Your 
Garden”; Russell J. Seibert, “Brighter 
Gardens through Plant Explora- 
tion”; S. M. Emsweller, “Advance 
Research on Ornamental Plants”; 
and a dramatic presentation by 
Thomas H. Everett, “The Care, 
Feeding and Future of House 
Plants.” 

If you’ve never attended the Sym- 
posium, you'll find it a unique ex- 
perience. If you're an “old-timer,” 
you'll always find something new in 
store for you at Williamsburg. So 
start planning now, and we'll see you 
at the Symposium this spring. 





rvington, N.Y Des Plaine: 
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Send Today For Our Beautiful NEW 1956 Fall Catalog Containing 
88, Pages with Color. A Complete Listing of All Our Newest Crea- 
tions and Standard Varieties. 

Please enclose 25¢ to partially pay for mailing and handling costs. 
This will be refunded when you order bulbs. 


Tulips, Daffodils, Narcissi, Hyacinths, Crocus 
and Many Other Varieties of Bulbs and Tubers 
of deJager Renowned Superb Quality 


All of our bulbs are exclusively grown in our own nurseries in 
HOLLAND. We guarantee that every bulb will produce a more 
beautiful bloom with long lasting qualities. Prices are extremely 
moderate, in many cases less than those of ordinary stock. 90 years 
of experience in the production of better bulbs is your assurance of 
the utmost in perfection. This fall plant deJager Bulbs. You'll be 
glad you did. 

Send today for the beautiful deJager Fall 1956 Catalog. Include 
25¢ in cash with your request. We will refund this on receipt of 
your bulb order. 


We Pay All Postage Costs in the U.S. and Canada 
Canadian Address: P. deJager & Sons, Hamilton Rd. RR8, London, Ontario 
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THE GIFT OF 
Gardening 


Pleasure 


Once a year there comes a time 
when gardeners can give to their 
friends the truly lasting gift. . . . 
.... the gardening pleasure for 
many seasons which comes with 
a gift subscription to Flower 
Grower. 

It is a personal thing, the gift 
of happier gardening. Only you, 
a gardener who knows what 
Flower Grower means each 
month, can choose this gift for 
the right friends. And only you 
can select those garden lovers 
who will enjoy it the most and 
use it the most. 

Why don’t you, right now 
while you're thinking of Christ- 
mas happiness, write down their 
names and send them to Flower 
Grower’s 


CHRISTMAS GIFT DEPARTMENT 


ian 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 
First subscription 


A friendly Christmas gift announcement 
card will be sent to each friend, signed 


Here are the names of gardening friends | have 
chosen. Please send them Flower Grower as an all- 


year gift, and sign my name to the gift card. 


Friend’s name 





Address 





Town 





Friend’s name 
Address 








Town 





Friend’s name 
Address 


Town 











Friend’s name 























West Coast Pointers 


by NORVELL GILLESPIE 
(of California) 


October highlights: watering during 
warm spells; bulb planting; dividing 
perennials; protection from gophers; 
storing vegetables; planting strawberries; 
easily grown orchids; storing tuberous 
begonias; holly for Southern California; 
garden cleanup. 


CTOBER WEATHER is very unpre- 

O dictable. Many Western horti- 

culturists maintain stoutly that 

all weather here is just as temperamental 

as an Eastern spring and that, on occa- 

sion, it has been known: to baffle many 
self-respecting plants. 

High temperatures often prevail dur- 
ing the first part of the month followed 
by vigorous early storms accompanied 
by rains and later by sharp frosts. The 
most troublesome areas are the central 
valleys and inter-mountain regions. 

e Watering during warm spells— 
Should the weather still be warm don’t 
hesitate to use the sprinklers sparingly 
on those plants that appreciate moisture. 
Rhododendrons, camellias, azaleas and 
their kin have been known to drop their 
precious buds simply because of a 
couple of weeks of unseasonably warm 
weather in October. 

e Bulb planting—-Go heavy on bulb 
planting except in the warmer parts of 
Southern California and Arizona. There 
it will be best to delay the job until 
December when the ground has cooled 
off. Tulips, daffodils, hyacinths and 
other lesser-known bulbs provide a burst 
of color in spring. 

Some unusual and unique South Afri- 
can bulbs are particularly adaptable to 
the milder areas of the West. Such 
things as babiana, freesia, ixia, sparaxis 
and watsonia should be planted this 
month. Not all of these will be readily 
found in catalogs or garden stores but 
they’re well worth hunting for. 

e Protection from gophers—Because 
thousands of new homeowners are till- 
ing soil in new subdivisions that were 
fields only “yesterday,” gophers are 
really moving in with a vengeance. Ex- 
perience proves that it usually takes two 
to five years before gophers are entirely 
driven out of such areas. 

With the opening of the bulb planting 
season, many of you will be setting out 
bulbs that will soon become delectable 
salads for these rodents. In such areas 
it is wise to plant daffodils and mem- 
bers of this tribe. The bulbs have a bit- 
ter, acrid taste and gophers won’t touch 
them. Since they would rather eat 


tulips, hyacinths, ranunculuses and other 
spring-flowering bulbs, you might fool 
them and leave these out of your plant- 
ings. The other alternative would be to 
plant these bulbs in wire baskets. Ob- 
viously their sharp little teeth can’t 
chew through galvanized wire and this 
is about the only sure way of stopping 
gophers. 

e Storing vegetables—A cool, dry 
place with good ventilation will keep 
such crops as potatoes, squashes, onions 
and pumpkins for several weeks or 
months. Avoid scratching or bruising 
the skins and do not wash any of the 
root vegetables. Break or brush away 
the dirt but do not wash them. Dry 
beans or peas can be stored in glass or 
tin containers. 

e Planting strawberries—Plants set 
in the fall will become well established 
during the fall, winter and early spring? 
About half of the normal production of 
berries will be obtained the first season. 

e Easily grown orchids—Epiden- 
drum is an easily grown race of orchids 
well suited for outdoor growing in 
Southern California. Planted in full sun, 
they soon form huge clumps and flower 
continuously with minimum attention 
to soil and care. They grow up to 4 
feet high with leaves borne over the en- 
tire length of the stem. The flowers, 
which are produced in dense clusters, 
are useful for cutting and corsages. 
Hawaiian hybridists now offer improved 
strains in every color of the rainbow 
except true blue. 

e Storing tuberous begonias—By 
placing the tubers in peatmoss in a 
cool, dark place, tubers can be easily 
stored over the winter months. If tubers 
were grown in pots some gardeners 
would prefer to allow the plants to die 
back naturally and then place the pot 
on its side on a cool dark shelf. 

e Holly that withstands heat—The 
Chinese holly, Ilex cornuta, is a native 
of a warm climate and is well suited for 
the interior valleys and Southern Cali- 
fornia. It resembles the English holly 
and has big scarlet berries. Though 
Chinese holly is dioecious, pollen from 
the male plant is not needed for the 
production of berries. 


Questions of the Month 


Q. What is the best soil for blue- 
berries? 

A. Blueberries like an acid soil and 
plenty of moisture. They respond 
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quickly to a high-nitrogen fertilizer ap- 
plied in spring and early summer. Make 
sure plants have plenty of water during 


dry periods. if : DE GRAAFF GIANT 
Q. My grapes failed to set much ; ie wae OLYMPICS 
fruit this year. Have you any helpful 3 ; 
‘uggestions? DS a wn garden the absolute perfection 
A. You didn’t mention whether these : oa. of these. gorgeous Otymolcs. Titrs cine bulbs. 
were established vines or newly planted a ee ell "October. To every one ordering 
ones. If they’re old ones, excessive prun- “ o— either of these ae ae 
ing of two-year wood might be respon- ot our pees ORLD'S FINEST LILY CATALOG 
sible. Also, are the vines getting enough pees illustrated in color, it lists over 150 
sun? Try to recall the weather condi- p Be a Bn lilies, many new for lan meagan —_ 
tions this spring. If cold wet weather ea startlingly beautify ers. Also twelve kinds of 
prevailed, pollination may not have fe Cyclamen. the finest Hardy Clematis. special Lily 
taken place, which would account for Food and spray material. Really. 0? voor cot 


- , ~ fr. piease 
i i k, invaluable to lily lovers. To get your copy 
re ee ae po to send 25c, coin or stamps, TODAY 


Kimaine E Mare - Lites 


BOX F + CANBY, OREGON Lily Specialists Since 1927 





Tree roses need 
winter covers 


e Tree roses need protection in win- 
ter if they are to survive freezing 
winds and drastic temperature fluc- 
tuations. The danger spot is the = ee be 

point where the flowering top of the For the Big 
plant is joined to the main stem. 

A good way to protect this spot is 
shown here. The almost inconspic- 
uous bamboo cane that helps support 





gest, 
, and Earliest Bic 


=? Fall sowing makes deeper roots, stronger 
vines—avoids risk of late planting due to 
bad weather next spring. Get these famous 
Burpee Seeds for the largest flowers on 
longest stems, exquisitely waved and frilled. 
We’llsend postpaid, with easy directions, all 
6 Pkts., 1 me color, grown on Burpee’s 
Floradale Farms—Scarlet, Rose, Lavender, 
Salmon-Pink, Blue, White—$1.50 value, 25c. 
Send 25¢ TODAY, at our risk 


Burpee Seed W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


275 Burpee Building 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 


RUSH COUPON FOR 
STARK BRO’S 


New Fruit 
i=: FREE! 
| CATALOG * 


) Just write today and get absolutely FREE our new 64 page 
Stark Bro'’s Landscape and Fruit Tree Catalog. It's all in 
color; packed with useful information and planung ideas. 
Filled with natural color pictures of Stark Bro’s Prize 





. ro Winning Roses, gorerous lowering Shrubs, lovely Vines 
WALTER SINGER . . You'll see 


and Shade Trees ll see the amazing U.S. Plant Patented 
top growth during summer is re } Burbank ‘varieties, Cont ine valuable Lands scape planning 
placed by one or two strong stakes At a = SO REE cotalee! ereheating 160% year! Write 
that can defy winter wind. The top 4 : 1 You Can Make Easy EXTRA MONEY! 
is then covered with straw or salt ee Our plan makes money for many ambitious folke. We 
hay over which tarpaper is securely , a Ce DeVille $11,340 last roast Check coupon for 
wrapped and tied. Such protection is , = = ull money making details ... FREE! 

not needed until leaves have fallen. 


An alternative and less unsightly ‘, YOURS FREE— Mail Coupon Now 
way to protect tree roses is to dig ‘ 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES, Dept. 707 FG10-56 
up the plants and lay them in a 1- DWARF and STANDARD of 


Town Lovisiana, Missouri 
foot-deep trench. Line the trench FRUIT TREES Please send me FREE STARK BROS BIG NEW 
first with salt hay. Then cover the pee pre pet am neg contaius valuable Home Landscape Planning Guide. 
plants with more salt hay and soil, Stark DWARF Appicand Fear | © S004 Se your apectal eter for cnsty coders, 
mounding it so that water will not trees. Grow giant size, super- NAME 
collect and freeze solid. The plants — trulte onchrulp-aine trees. pI 


. 4 eal for ornamental plantings 
are dug up in spring, replanted and and borders too! 


LA R.F.D. or Street Address (very important) 
ameareg STARK BRO’S oncninos co. 


Post Office Tone 
Dept. 707 Louisiana, Missouri LO Check bere ‘or extre money opportunity 
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African violet—an un- 
treated and a Rootone- 
treated cutting. 


ROOTONE’ 


with Fungicide 
DID IT! 


Like rubbing Aladdin’s lamp! Your 
cuttings spring to life—put out strong 
roots as if by magic. This wonderful 
plant hormone, with fungicide, controls 
damping-off and other soil-borne dis- 
eases. Use Rootone indoors or outdoors. 


\4-oz. packet 25c 2-oz. jar $1 
At Garden Supply and Hardware Stores 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. Ambler, Pa. Niles, Calif. 
Creators of the world-famous Weedone® Products [wsoone | 
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America’s favorite gardening aid 








NO SOIL 
NO WATER 
NO CARE 
Ready to 


Pop into Bloom 


GIANT 
“KOLE-CHEE-CUMS” 


(COLCHICUM AUTUMNALE) 
Place on a dish indoors and watch them burst into 
bloom—then plant them outdoors afterwards. These 
iol bulbs are extra large, giving a whole 
luster of blooms. 
ORDER NOW FOR JULY SHIPMENT 





AUTUMN QUEEN—Dark Lilac 

LILAC WONDER—Clear Mauve WRITE FOR 

VIOLET QUEEN—Lilac-violet NEW 1956 

AUTUMNALE MINOR—Lavender NELIS 
CATALOG 











One of Each Three of Each 
BUY SOME FOR GIFTS — MAIL ORDER DIRECT TO 


4 for $1.75 12 for $4.75 
NELIS NURSERIES, INC. 


Dept. FG-10 Holland, Michigan 
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Midwest Pointers 


by R. MILTON CARLETON 
(Hinsdale, Illinois) 


October highlights: protecting roses for 
the winter; lifting gladioli and dahlias; 
moving trees and shrubs; starting a com- 
post heap; storing root crops, pumpkins, 
squashes and other vegetables; planting 
daffodils and tulips; storing soil, sand 
and peatmoss for the winter; planting 
roses; providing surface drainage for 
the flower beds; protecting plants in the 
coldframe; planting peonies; forcing 
bulbs for Christmas bloom; top-dressing 
lilies-of-the-valley; sowing rye in the 
vegetable garden; spraying house plants; 
storing four-o’clocks. 


'HERE ARE STILL FLOWERS to enjoy 
in the garden in October. Unless 


there has been an unseasonable 
freeze, chrysanthemums are at their 
height, calendulas and verbenas are 
colorful, and roses are among the best 
produced all year. 

e Protecting roses for the winter— 
North of the Ohio River there are few 
areas where roses will survive the win- 
ter without protection. No one has 
found (so far) a material that protects 
roses as well as soil. But don’t make the 
mistake of scooping out soil from be- 
tween the rows of roses; this would 
merely put all last summer’s blackspot 
and mildew spores to bed with the roses. 
Bring in fresh soil for the hilling job, 
piling it between bushes until needed. 

e Lifting gladioli and dahlias—Most 
of the gladiolus corms can be dug now 
for storage. This will leave only the last 
planting to ripen while freezing weather 
threatens. Also dig dahlias for storage 
as soon as frost blackens their tops. 
Both the gladiolus corms and dahlia 
roots should be dusted with fungicide 
after digging to reduce losses from dis- 
ease during storage. 

@ Moving trees and shrubs—After 
the first killing frost, trees and shrubs 
can be moved. The sooner this can be 
done, the sooner new roots will begin 
to develop. Don’t forget to mulch the 
transplanted materials to keep frost out 
of the ground as long as possible. Also 
wrap the bark of newly transplanted 
trees with special tree wrap or burlap 
to prevent sun scald. 

e Starting a compost heap—tThe first 
leaves falling in autumn should remind 
you to start a compost pile. This is a 
good time to do it, for there will be 
plenty of material from the trees and 
garden to use. And don’t hesitate to use 


weeds; the heat that is generated by the 
decaying organic matter should kill the 
weed seed. 

e Storing root crops, pumpkins, 
squashes and other vegetables—In the 
northern areas of the Midwest these 
crops should go into storage this month. 
Though storage can be delayed until 
November in areas farther south, it is 
hardly worthwhile, for so little growth 
is made in cool weather. Instead of 
waiting, begin this operation as soon as 
convenient after the first killing frost. 

e Planting daffodils and _ tulips— 
There is still plenty of time to plant 
narcissi; and tulips really do better if 
planting is done in October rather thea 
earlier. 

e Storing soil, sand and peat for the 
winter—Before frost gets into the 
ground, dig a bushel or two of soil for 
use during the winter. And don’t forget 
to have on hand a bushel of sand and 
another of peat or humus. 

e Planting roses—Fall planting of 
roses is a risky business in parts of the 
Middle West north of the latitude of 
Svringfield, Illinois, and Columbus, 
Ohio. South of this line planting has 
more chance of success; but the sooner 
it’s done, the better. 

e Providing surface drainage for the 
fower beds—Now, while the ground is 
still workable, is the time to provide 
surface drainage for the perennial and 
bulb beds. Dig shallow trenches along 
the beds to carry away surface water. 

e Protecting plants in the coldframe 
—-For pansies, forget-me-nots, English 
daisies and other plants now is a criti- 
cal time for wintering in the coldframe. 
Do not put the sash on the frame until 
average temperatures stay below freez- 
ing. And cover the glass so that tem- 
peratures don’t rise excessively in the 
frame. 

e Planting peonies—Although it is 
late, peonies can still be planted during 
the first two weeks of the month. 

® Forcing bulbs for Christmas bloom 
—As soon as possible bulbs for Christ- 
mas flowering should be planted. The 
one exception is paper-white narcissus, 
which should be started about eight 
weeks before it is to flower. 

e Top-dressing _lilies-of-the-valley— 
All too often lilies-of-the-valley are left 
to run wild. Top-dress the planting now 
with old manure, leafmold or well- 
rotted compost. 
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e Sowing rye in the vegetable garden 
—As each row in the vegetable garden 
is harvested, sow seed of winter rye. It 
will grow in near-freezing weather and 
will take up plant food in the soil that 
would otherwise be lost through leach- 
ing. In the spring the rye can be turned 
under. 

e Spraying house plants—Before 
bringing in house plants from the gar- 
den, spray them with a good all-purpose 
insecticide to kill aphids, mealy bugs 
and other pests. 

e Storing four-o’clocks—Old-fash- 
ioned four-o’clocks can be stored fer 
the winter. The lifted roots are handled 
as dahlias are. After being reset in 
spring, the plants will grow larger and 
flower earlier than those grown the 
same season from seed. 


Questions of the Month 


Q. Is there an English ivy that is 
hardy in the Middle West? 

A. South of the latitude of Spring- 
field, Illinois, and Columbus, Ohio, Eng- 
lish ivy is reliably hardy. Baltic ivy 
survives well north of this latitude for a 
distance of about one hundred-fifty 
miles. For a distance of about two hun- 
dred-fifty miles north of this latitude the 
newer VALENTINE ivy survives. 

However, these ivies cannot tolerate 
the bright winter sunshine and drying 
winds of the Middle West. A light 
mulch of straw or excelsior will help 
keep the leaves alive. 

Q. What is the best way to protect 
chrysanthemums for the winter? 

A. There is no one perfect way, for 
each winter the weather is different. It 
is safest to lift a clump or two of each 
variety and winter them over in a cold- 
frame. In spring, divisions or cuttings 
can be made. Another good way to pro- 
tect chrysanthemums is to lift the clump 
with a ball of soil, set it on top of the 
ground and then cover the entire clump 
with soil, just as roses are hilled in. 

Q. When can I stop mowing my lawn 
in the fall? 

A. Someone once said _ jestingly, 
“When the snow gets too deep.” Actu- 
ally, the later you mow the lawn, the 
better. Long grass will mat and die, 
furnishing ideal conditions for the ger- 
mination of spores of turf diseases. 
After you mow the lawn, remove the 
clippings. 

Q. Is a fall application of fertilizer 
practical? 

A. Yes. Fall applications of fertilizer, 
except nitrate forms of nitrogen such as 
ammonium nitrate and sodium nitrate 
which are completely soluble and will be 
lost, are practical, especially on clay 
soils where the nutrients will be held 
on the clay particles. However, on very 
sandy soils containing no clay it would 
be better to wait until spring to apply 
fertilizer.® 
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A FLOWER GROWER FEATURE 


the Garden Workbench 


Here is a portable planter screen that can 
be used outdoors in summer, indoors in winter 


which she 
could have outside on the patio during 
the summer months and then take in- 
side on the porch for the winter. We 
feel that this planter designed by the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association an- 


READER IN MICHIGAN requested 
that we publish plans for a port- 
able planter—one 


bolt 


swers her request. Not only will this 
planter be suitable for house plants, but 
it can also be planted with annuals or 
vines for outdoor use exclusively. 
Any home craftsman who has visited 
a lumber dealer recently knows that ply- 
wood no longer is “just plywood.” 
There are many finishes and textures 


DRAWING FOR FLOWER CROWER BY FRANK CG. SCHWARZ 
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DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 


Textured plywood gives the interesting 
design to side panels of planter box 


available which add great interest when 
plywood is used. Many of these differ- 
ent and unusual textures are for indoor 
use only, but there are some in the ex- 
terior or weatherproof grade of ply- 
wood. It is one of the latter which is 
featured in this portable planter. 

The textured plywood used is labeled 
“one-eleven.” The overall thickness is 
¥% inch and it has grooves spaced 2 
inches apart. This gives a delightful 
third dimensional effect to the surface 
and is ideal for garden projects such as 
planters. 

Both side panels are made of one- 
eleven plywood. The width of these 
panels is 12 inches, but some extra 
should be allowed so that the rip can 
be made between the grooves. A good 
idea is to cut both side panels from one 
long, narrow piece of stock. Then you 
can be sure that the grooves will match 
on both panels. 

In our drawing, we also have the end 
panels made of one-eleven. This is op- 
tional. They can be made of textured or 
plain exterior plywood. If one-eleven is 
used, make sure that the grooves match 
both side panels. 

The bottom, of course, should be 
made of plain plywood—no need for a 
texture here. Make this out of %4-inch 
stock for the added strength that will 
be necessary. It would be a good idea 
to drill the drainage holes before assem- 





bling the planter. You will find it easier 
to do at this stage of construction. 

The trellis portion is also optional. 
In fact, you will note that it is only 
bolted together, making it easy to dis- 
assemble. It would be wise to make the 
entire planter at the outset, and if the 
trellis is not needed, store it away. Plas- 
tic clothesline is called for in the plan. 
This type of line is very durable and will 
stand the rigors of the outside very 
nicely. Another reason for using plastic 
is that it will not stretch when wet. 
Ordinary clothesline may sag after a 
very short time. 

In the photograph at the left, the 
planter is equipped with wheels. These, 
too, are optional. However, since the 
basic idea is to construct a planter that 
can be moved about easily, some sort 
of wheels are quite important. Wheels 
may be difficult for some to obtain, but 
large casters are available in most hard- 
ware stores. Casters may even be pre- 
ferred because they make it possible to 
push the planter in any direction. 

The planter can be painted or left 
natural. In either case, best results are 
obtained when directions outlined by the 
plywood manufacturer are followed. 

For more detailed instructions on 
making and finishing this planter, write 
to the Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
1119 A Street, Tacoma 2, Washington. 
Ask for the “Portable Planter Screen” 
plans.—WILLIAM L. MEACHEM 





A Different House Plant 


The ti plant (Dracaena terminalis, 
sometimes called Cordyline termi- 
nalis), when purchased, appears to be 
only a green log. But once the leaves 
begin to grow, they very rapidly 
turn the ti into a lovely, shiny, dark- 
green foliage plant. > 

The ti can be planted either hori- 

p * £ ee { 


zontally or in an upright position. 
Plant it so that it is half in the soil 
and half out. It will grow with a 
minimum of attention and tolerates 
poor light. 

In Hawaii the ti leaves are used 
to wrap up certain kinds of food for 
cooking. And dried ti leaves, 
shredded, are used for hula skirts. 
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Simon Amateur speaks up 


on the subject of lawns 


66 LL I JUST HAD MY LAWN 
done over,” complained the 
Man Next Door one fine 
May day. “This is the third year run- 
ning that it went out on me!” 

“Yes, I see,” said Simon P. Amateur 
looking at stakes, strings and fluttering 
white tape intended to discourage ju- 
veniles, but apparently informing the 
sparrows. 

“Had to do it,” continued the M.N.D. 
“Expecting the wife’s folks this summer. 
It’s cost me a pretty penny to date, and 
I had the best gardeners too.” 

“Yes?” said Si dubiously. 
about old Olivetti? 
lawns.” 

“Too high hat. Can’t get along with 
him—couldn’t get him to make my lawn 
last spring,” said M.N.D.; “told me to 
wait until fall as that was the best time 
to plant. But these other fellows cer- 
tainly did good work and said they 
planted lawns in spring and they grew 
all right. Dug nearly a foot deep, used 
bales of peat, fertilizer and lime in the 
top layer—just like the book says. Isn’t 
that a fine job now, raked and rolled as 
even as a table top! I even bought some 
of that special slow lawn fertilizer they 
all talk about. The first year that I 
planted seed it came up fine in a couple 
of days; but there must have been crab- 
grass in the seed,” he continued ruefully. 
“By August the whole thing turned into 
crab-grass. Last year in July it got full 
of weeds; I sprayed it with weed killer 
on one of the hottest days and the grass 
went out and never came back. And 
they say it won’t hurt the grass!” he 
snorted angrily. 

“World is full of trouble,” murmured 
S.P.A. sympathetically. “But I’m glad 
to hear that Olivetti is busy and pros- 
perous.” 

“You're a fine friend and neighbor,” 
said the M.N.D. “What do you mean?” 

“Well,” said S.P.A., “gardeners love 
their work, but they must make money 
to eat. They know that lawns planted 
in spring will make a good showing— 
they'll get paid, and most of them know 
the new grass will not survive the sum- 
mer so they'll get the job again next 
year. Olivetti doesn’t want that kind of 
business and is prosperous enough to 
turn it down. He is a fine, responsible 


“How 
He makes fine 
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man. That’s why he wouldn’t put your 
lawn in this spring as he knew it 
wouldn’t grow well.” 

“Well, what should I do? Will this 
grass go out too?” 

“Probably, but we may have a cool 
summer and luck may win a long shot. 
Have Olivetti give it a couple of treat- 
ments to kill the crab-grass and then 
remake in the fall.” 

“Why crab-grass treatments if I must 
dig the whole thing up anyhow?” 

“If your lawn isn’t almost entirely 
crab-grass it won’t be necessary to dig 
it all up—merely reseeding the bare 
spots will be sufficient. But it is im- 
portant to kill all the crab-grass to 
prevent seeding or you will start the next 
season with stored-away trouble. And, 
by the way, don’t annoy Olivetti or me if 
the grass seed he plants doesn’t show 
green for several weeks—bird seed is 
fast but not a good lawn grass seed.” 
(S.P.A. is sound if brusque and defi- 
nitely on Olivetti’s side.) 

Lawn grass is made up of an assort- 
ment of perennial grasses most of which 
are extremely winter hardy and cold 
loving. An established lawn of almost 
any regular high-grade grasses comes 
out of the coldest winter early and un- 
scathed. 

Troubles usually begin in the middle 
of the summer in the crab-grass belt (an 
area with long periods of hot and dry 
weather). At this time annual crab- 
grass (digitaria) germinates quickly. 
Growth is astoundingly rapid and it 
soon shades out the good grasses with 
its broad blades and heavy growth, then 
lies down flat to duck the lawn mower 
and eventually takes over the lawn com- 
pletely. A copious amount of seed is 
produced in spite of close mowing and a 
source of next year’s crab-grass is as- 
sured. About the only way to com- 
pletely kill the seeds is with a flame 
torch or soil sterilant. 

As in war, a good offense is the best 
defense, so a good, thick, deep-rooted 
lawn is the basic defense against crab- 
grass. This is especially so since the 
shading retards seed germination and the 
crowding causes erect growth so that 
even a high-cutting lawn mower pre- 
vents seeding. It is cruel lack of 
generalship to march a spring-seeded 


half-grown lawn against the threat of 
a burning summer and such an enemy 
as crab-grass! 

Selective herbicides are good and be- 
coming better each year, but they need 
to be used with care. For example, they 
should not be applied during extremely 
hot weather as was done by the M.N.D., 
since injury to the permanent lawn 
grasses is usually the unhappy result of 
this treatment. 

Ideally a lawn should be well estab- 
lished before the crucial test of summer. 
This suggests seeding as early in the fall 
as mid-August. Seeding a few weeks 
before this time does no harm but the 
seed will lie dormant until the tempera- 
tures drop to around 60°. 

The finest seed mixtures, low in quick 
nurse grasses, may—and usually do— 
show very slow germination for this 
reason. Grass germinates and grows 
well in cold, even frosty weather. 
Thanksgiving Day is not too late to 
make a lawn in the vicinity of New 
York City. Nature provides exactly the 
conditions the seed needs to make the 
maximum growth through the winter 
and early spring. Much growing time is 
lost by waiting till spring to sow seed 
as the ground must warm up before it 
can be worked; also spring rains may 
make the ground muddy. 

So now it is October. The consci- 
entious Olivetti has kept the crab-grass 
down by a couple of applications of se- 
lective crab-grass killers. Thanks to a 
phenomenally long cold spring and a 
well-watered summer there is still con- 
siderable grass standing on M.N.D.’s 
lawn. 

“Olivetti says not to dig it up, just 
to reseed,” says the M.N.D. 

“Right,” says Simon P. “You've 
about half a lawn there now, due more 
to luck than sense, and the bed is cer- 
tainly well prepared. The old grass roots 
will help hold seed and soil till the new 
grass grows. You won’t know your 
place by Thanksgiving, and by next 
summer you'll be able to lick the crab- 
grass with one or two applications of 
weed-killer. 

“The lawn should come through the 
summer in good shape as long as you 
don’t get overconfident and neglect 
the feeding and treatment program.”® 
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A hummingbird in search of nectar is suspended in flight, insert- 
ing its long pointed beak into tubular flower of trumpet-creeper. 


Attract birds 


to your garden 


by LORINE LETCHER BUTLER 


N THE GARDEN where the trumpet-creeper flaunts its 
] showy, deep-cupped flowers, the dazzling ruby-throated 
hummingbird is almost sure to come, for red is his 
favorite color and the trumpet-creeper his favorite flower. 
And in the garden where the sunflower raises its plebeian 
head above the exclusive dahlias and roses, the American 
goldfinch most likely will flash his eye-catching black and 
yellow plumage and sing his canary-like song. 

If one would have birds in the garden or on the lawn, 
it is merely a matter of planting the shrubs and flowers 
that furnish the seeds and berries for which birds have 
preference. Fortunately, many of our most decorative 
plants are on the preferred list of birds. 

The goldfinch, which is usually found in waste places 
where plumy goldenrod and humble sneezeweed have a 
monopoly on the land, is lured into the garden by the re- 
fined relative of the sunflowers of the field and roadside. 
The cultivated sunflower of today has its place in the flower 
catalogs and can hold its own with the zinnias, marigolds 
and daisies. 

The goldfinch is a member of the finch family, which are 
seed-eaters. Some of our most colorful birds and finest 
songsters are among them. The cardinal of crimson mag- 
nificence, the rose-breasted grosbeak, the resplendent indigo 
bunting, purple finch and tuneful sparrow, are some of the 
more familiar finches. Those plants that are prolific seed 


producers invite the colorful and the musical seed-eaters. 

From poppies in the spring to cosmos and asters of 
autumn, many garden favorites flower and seed—the 
coreopsis, calendula, daisy and all of the compositae family. 
Coxcomb spreads its rich bloom for all to see, and amaran- 
thus sprawls in a splash of color. Bachelors-buttons and 
other centaureas are quieter in color but equally agreeable 
to birds. 

While birds in general are classed as insectivorous or 
vegetarian, few birds adhere strictly to their preferred diet. 
The robin that is indefatigable in his search for earthworms 
on the lawn, delights in the delectable red fruit of the June- 
berry; and the rose-breasted grosbeak, whose bill is built 
especially for the cracking of seeds, is sometimes less 
euphoniously called the potato-bug bird because of his 
fondness for them. Indeed, the farmer has no better friend 
than the grosbeak who arranges his family in a row on the 
pasture fence and methodically plies them with potato 
bugs from the neighboring field. 

Insects are the aggressors in any garden, so the in- 
sectivorous birds are ever on the lookout for creatures 
that crawl about the flower cup or creep in and out of 
crevices of bark and foliage. However, the seed-eaters do 
not overlook an insect that gets in their way, and even the 
hummingbird, intent on sipping nectar from deep-throated 
honeysuckle, does not neglect the ant that is also lured by 
the feast provided by the honeysuckle. 

The food of all nestlings is soft-bodied insects, so during 
the nesting season there is constant search by parent 
birds for suitable fare for their voracious offspring. An 
infant bird is said to eat its own weight in insect fare 
each day, so it takes a prodigious number of insects to 
supply the needs of a rapidly growing family. Digestion is 
practically instantaneous and growth keeps pace. Pin 
feathers within a week and flying lessons in a fortnight is 
the usual schedule. 

The services of birds in insect control are inestimable; 
therefore, the conclusion might be that the more birds that 
are brought into the garden in search of fruits or seeds, 
the less chance there is of insect survival. From earliest 
spring until late winter the plants which are pleasing to 
birds adorn the garden as well. 

One of the earliest shrubs of spring is the shadbush that 
dangles its snowy blossoms in the face of a late spring 
snowstorm. Shadbush, it is called, because it blooms at 
the time the shad are making their way up the rivers from 
the sea. Later, in June, when the white blossoms have de- 
veloped into bright red berries it is called the Juneberry, 
and there is no more popular berry among birds. From far 
and wide they come, the meat-eaters and the seed-eaters: 
orioles, tanagers, waxwings, bluebirds, catbirds, cardinals 
and rose-breasted grosbeaks. Most of the beauties of the 
bird world gather at the Juneberry festival. 

Dogwood, that is the glory of spring, is also the glory 
of autumn when the pinkish-red foliage is adorned with 
clusters of crimson berries. Very briefly, however, do the 
shiny red berries gleam among the pink-lined foliage, for 
quickly the birds eat the fruit, leaving empty little gray 
saucers where the berries hung. 

Flowering crab floats on the spring landscape like a 
fluffy pink cloud but is not so spectacular in autumn as 
the dogwood. However, its berries are highly appreciated 
by many birds. The mockingbird, that is usually associated 
with Southern moonlit nights, will linger in a more northerly 
neighborhood where it finds fruits of flowering crab. 

To the neat gardener mulberry might be a nuisance with 
its messy berries dropping on the ground and purple mul- 
berry splashings on the bird bath, but it is a joy to birds. At 
least fifty-two varieties of birds delight [TURN Pace] 
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WALDOR crcexnouses 


101 Models Under $500 
Prices as LOW as $239 


101 Waldor Aluminum Green- 
house models for less than $500 
—7 less than $300. WALDOR 
Greenhouse gardening is easier; 
a relaxing, year ‘round hobby or 
family project. Something to 
show friends! Extra income, too. 
All styles, sizes, for home or 
commercial growers. Prefabri- 
cated, simply erected, extended 
with only wrench and _screw- 
driver. No rot, no rust, no paint- 
ing. 10-yr Guarantee. 


Send 25¢ NEW 4-color CATALOG 
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“Quick as a Wink” 


You get America’s Best Valve in the model 300 
Roto-Hoe. Two-speed power drive., 3.6 h.p. 
engine, tested and fool-proof tilling and be- 
tween-row cultivating. Complete only $233.50. 


low cost attachments include 26 twin rotary 
mower (shown), 5 gal. power sprayer, snow 
thrower, edger, and saw. Write today for 
illustrated color brochure. 


ROTO-HOE & SPRAYER CO. 
Box 1 


Newbury, Ohio 
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in the fruit of the mulberry, which lasts 
from June until September. 

June is a happy month for birds as 
well as humans, the month of long 
sunny days and fragrant nights when 
the honeysuckle perfumes the night 
breeze and the song sparrow wakes to 
sing a sleepy serenade to the summer 
moon. 

And whenever honeysuckle is men- 
tioned one usually thinks of the com- 
mon Japanese honeysuckle that climbs 
over porches and fences. This will 
take the place over unless sternly kept in 
check. Within the dense growth cat- 
birds or chipping sparrows locate their 
nests, and in winter the visiting white- 
throated sparrows make their head- 
quarters in the shelter of the nearly 
evergreen foliage. 

The viburnums, with their flat clus- 
ters of flowers which later develop into 
berries in the fall, attract the birds. 
Arrow-wood has dark blue fruit, and 
sheep-berry, also called nanny-berry, has 
showy flower clusters nearly 5 inches 
across followed by blue berries that are 
both sweet and edible. 

Handsomest of the viburnums is the 
cranberry-bush, sometimes referred to as 
high-bush cranberry. The large clusters 
of bright red berries among freshly 
green leaves are a fine sight in autumn. 
According to old botanical texts the 
cranberries make an “agreeable jelly,” 
but to make this jelly one will have to 
race with the birds, who make them 
disappear as fast as the dogwood berries. 

The leaves of the cranberry-bush 
seem impervious to frost. Long after 
other shrubs are dried and shriveled the 
cranberry-bush is still a summer-like 
green. Sometimes you think it has for- 
gotten about winter. 

Many of our popular shrubs are na- 
tive plants that have been brought under 
cultivation. Sometimes the process is 
reversed and a shrub escapes from the 
confines of the garden to make its way 
to the wilds where it leads its own life 
and gets on in the world without benefit 
of such items as pruning shears and fer- 
tilizer. 

Such is the snowberry’s career. From 
a prim orderly existence in old-fashioned 
gardens it wandered into the great out- 
doors, and there it has managed to sur- 
vive among its less sheltered relatives of 
the honeysuckle family. The little round 
white berries, like tiny snowballs or 
camphor balls, are not eaten by birds as 
fast as the cranberry or dogwood ber- 
ries; eventually, however, they too go, 
especially after they become a little 
droopy and brown and when more de- 
sirable fruit is no longer available to 
the hungry birds. 

Indian currant or coral-berry (Sym- 
phoricarpos orbiculatus) is well worth 
any gardener’s attention. With mathe- 
matical exactness the brilliant and 
abundant fruit is arranged in close and 


regular clusters along the branches. 
When the leaves fall the bejewelled plant 
gleams enticingly for birds. Like the 
bitter-sweet, it attracts the attention of 
the migrating birds that are flying over- 
head. 

One of the spectacular trees of au- 
tumn is the mountain-ash with its heavy 
clusters of orange-colored berries. The 
long compound leaves, with from thir- 
teen to fiticen leaflets, furnish a fringe- 
like setting for the colorful fruit. This 
beautiful little tree has been brought 
down from its home on cool mountain 
slopes to adorn parks and lawns. Often 
it is planted especially to benefit the 
birds. 

The hawthorns must be included in 
any list of plants pleasing to birds. The 
hawthorn that “opes in May,” according 
to the poet, is generally associated with 
the flowering of spring. The abundant, 
bright fruit of autumn is a comfort to 
migrating birds, and as it lasts through 
the winter it is food for winter birds. 

These thorn trees, as they are gen- 
erally called, are of dense growth, 
spreading from the ground and there- 
fore providing ideal nesting sites for 
many birds. We are often surprised at 
the preference of certain birds in such 
matters. The delicate hummingbird 
builds its thimble-like nest high off the 
ground on a horizontal limb, while the 
brown thrasher, loud of voice and asser- 
tive in manner, nests in a shrub or 
thicket. Many small, shy birds, such as 
the indigo bunting or purple finch, seek 
low, bushy places. 

Trees are important to birds for shel- 
ter, nesting sites and food supply; and as 
many birds have their favorite flower or 
shrub, so others are devoted to certain 
trees. The yellow warbler, the pretty 
little bird of greenish-yellow plumage 
that is sometimes mistaken for a run- 
away canary, is devoted to the willow 
tree, and where you find one you will 
usually find the other. 

Evergreens add elegance to the gar- 
den and lawn and are a gathering place 
for birds both in summer and in winter. 
In winter when the evergreens are cov- 
ered with snow they are a cosy igloo for 
the cheerful chickadee and acrobatic 
nuthatch. The cones of pine, spruce and 
fir furnish seeds for the seed-eating 
visitors of winter, the pine grosbeak and 
evening grosbeak. 

The blue berries of cedar appeal to 
the cardinal and purple finch, and so 
attached is the cedar waxwing to the 
tree that it bears its name, though in 
summer this politest of marauders is 
known as the cherry bird. 

However one looks at it, from the 
coldly economic view of services ren- 
dered by the birds or the pleasure their 
presence affords in furnishing color and 
music and lively movement in the gar- 
den, planting for birds is a satisfying 
and worthwhile garden project.® 
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Disease and Pest Control in the Home Greenhouse 


REENHOUSE GARDENING is a lot 

f more fun now than it was twenty 

years ago. Since then there have 

been many drastic changes in green- 
house management. 

It is a lot easier now to keep green- 
house plants free from insect pests, 
thanks to the development of aerosol 
bombs, which provide a very efficient 
way of distributing insécticides in very 
fine droplets. Aerosol bombs are pre- 
pared by dissolving the insecticide in a 
liquid that has a low boiling point, such 
as methyl chloride or freon 12, and seal- 
ing the liquid under pressure in metal 
cylinders. When the cylinder valve is 
_opened, the mixture is ejected as a fine 
spray; the propellant vaporizes almost 
immediately leaving the less-volatile in- 
secticide suspended in air as tiny parti- 
cles which then fall on the leaves and 
the insects. 

Aerosol bombs are far more conveni- 
ent and economical than are the ordi- 
nary spray or dust forms of insecticides. 
Commercial growers have found that 
better results are obtained if leaks in 
the greenhouse are eliminated, the bomb 
is preheated to 100°F. and the applica- 
tion is made when there is little or no 
draft or wind. 

Aerosol bombs containing the fol- 
lowing active ingredients are available 
for use in the small greenhouse: DDT, 
Ovotran, aramite-lindane and malathion. 
To the commercial florist or nursery- 
man, more dangerous materials such as 
parathion are available also. 

Malathion is perhaps the most versa- 
tile material currently available in an 
aerosol bomb; it controls mites as well 
as practically every other insect. Be- 
cause malathion is an organic phos- 
phate, it should be handled with care. 
However, results of tests to determine 
the toxicity of the material on animals 
have demonstrated that malathion aero- 
sols can be used in the greenhouse with 
little danger. Home gardeners who want 
to be absolutely safe when using this 
material can wear gas masks if they 
wish. 


by P. P. PIRONE 


PLANT PATHOLOGIST, NEW YORK BOTANICAL CARDEN 


Smoke fumigators containing aramite, 
lindane or parathion as the active in- 
gredient are also available. (Parathion 
is extremely toxic and must be handled 
with great care.) To operate this type 
of fumigator, you need only light the 
can with the sparkler provided for this 
purpose and leave the greenhouse; your 
job is then done. The fumigator will 
smoke, filling the greenhouse with the 
active material. 

Gardeners who prefer to apply insec- 
ticides as a spray rather than as an 
aerosol can use the following materials 
dissolved in 25 gallons of water: for mite 
control, 8 ounces of 15 per cent aramite 
wettable powder; for mites and most in- 
sects, 6 ounces of 50 per cent malathion 
emulsifiable solution or 8 ounces of 25 
per cent malathion wettable powder. 

Whenever there is a choice, I would 
prefer to use the emulsifiable solution 
rather than the wettable powder. The 
former leaves far less visible residue on 
the plants and is a more efficient in- 
secticide than the wettable powder. 
However, to some greenhouse plants 
emulsifiable solutions, which are formu- 
lated with xylene, kerosene or acetone, 
are toxic. 

Some spray materials are more effi- 
cient if a wetting agent is added. These 
agents are sold under such trade names 
as Du Pont Spreader-Sticker and Orvus. 
Where these are unavailable, household 
detergents such as Dreft, Tide or Vel 
can be used. Only a very tiny amount 
of detergent need be added to the water 
before the insecticide or fungicide is 
mixed in. 

A systemic insecticide applied to the 
soil will control many insects and mites 
which infest African-violets, cyclamen, 
delphinium and foliage plants. Basic 
dosage is about 3 ounces of 2! to 23 
per cent demeton (Systox) or 3 ounces 
of 90 per cent schradan (OMPA) per 
100 square feet. Enough water should 
be added to assure good distribution of 
the insecticide in the soil. Gadgets used 
to proportion and apply liquid fertilizers 
can also be used to apply systemic in- 


secticides. Remember that demeton and 
schradan must be handled with great 
care; also, soils to which these materials 
are applied cannot be used for vegetable 
production for a number of years. 

In combating slugs and snails, dusts 
containing 10 or 15 per cent metalde- 
hyde are very effective. 

To control sowbugs, dust the soil with 
5 per cent DDT powder or 5 per cent 
chlordane powder at the rate of 2 
ounces per 100 square feet. 

Garden centipedes can be controlled 
by dusting the soil with 1 pound of | 
per cent lindane powder per 100 square 
feet. 

Ants can be killed by dusting the 
nesting areas with 2 ounces of 5 per 
cent chlordane powder per 100 square 
feet. 

Coping with plant diseases is also 
easier now that the manner in which 
diseases spread is better understood and 
more effective chemicals have been de- 
veloped. 

Now we know that proper use of 
water in the greenhouse will reduce the 
amount of disease. For example, ex- 
cessive or careless watering of such 
plants as African-violets, primulas and 
begonias will promote leaf and stem 
decay. Overdoses of water, especially 
on heavier soils, will also increase the 
possibility of root and stem rots caused 
by the pythium, phytophthora and 
sclerotinia fungi. 

Leaf infections by fungi can be largely 
prevented by carefully applying water 
to the soil and not to the leaves. Most 
fungus and bacterial spores must stand 
in free water for several hours before 
they can germinate and cause infection. 

One important exception to this rule 
is the powdery mildew fungus, a serious 
problem to roses, African-violets, be- 
gonias, verbenas, calendulas, phlox and 
snapdragons. This fungus does not in- 
fect leaves when free, liquid water is 
present. As a matter of fact, mildew 
infections are more prevalent on plants 
growing near doors or broken or leaky 
windows where there is a draft and 
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evaporation is rapid. Spraying suscepti- 
ble plants with Mildex (or Karathane) 
as directed on the container will control 
powdery mildew fungi. 

Botrytis fungus becomes troublesome 


\\ ) 7 | | | oF in dark humid weather. On begonias 





it causes stem rot; on cyclamen it affects 
’ ' the leaves; on geraniums, lilies and snap- 
| (} \V in \\ (} dragons it affects both leaves and 
mu ; flowers. 

DY An old-fashioned but still fairly ef- 


4 er fective way to keep botrytis infection 
oe 0 ae or and a —— oe listed and to a minimum is to practice sanitation. 
illustrated in color in Wayside’s superb new catalog for Fall Plant- ~ ‘ 
ing. Exciting new shrubs, beautiful roses, unusual trees, the world’s best Infected flowers and leaves should be 
bulbs and hardy “Pedigreed” root-strength plants. removed as soon as noticed, and burned 
or carted out of the greenhouse. They 

New Dwarf Red Barberry should never be thrown beneath the 
bench or into any container in the green- 

CRIMSON PYGMY. Everyone who sees this is : 23 
charming dwarf wants it because of its sparkling house. Reducing the humidity by — 
color and miniature size. Older leaves are a beauti- trol of heat and ventilation, increasing 
ful bronzy blood-red while new growth tips are sev- air circulation and avoiding the splash- 


eral shades lighter and glisten in the sunlight. Our ing of water all help to reduce botrytis 
oldest stock plants measure only 15 to 18 inches in 


diameter and about 8 inches high. Ex- infection. Where the botrytis problem 
cellent as edgings for walks, flower is serious, occasional spraying with 


tri beds or in front of shrubs. Three Sci Ee zineb or captan will also help. 
Dwarf Barberry, CRIMSON PYGMY $3.00; Doz. $10.00. 4 $ 


Soil-borne diseases are more difficult 
N F ° LYNWOOD “7 to control. One way to avoid soil-borne 
ew orsythia stad : fungi, bacteria, nematodes and weeds is 
LYNWOOD GOLD e. i. to treat the soil with chemicals or to 
This exciting new Forsythia, originated in Ireland, @ yr IN use heat. To bring soil ve the rome somegsped 
is one of several fine new shrubs we have obtained Wy ” see _ ‘ pron. determi for sterilization one of 
from Europe and Africa. We predict it will soon re- “ - the most convenient devices is one using 
place all other deep yellow Forsythia. Branches are “ann i re electric coils to generate the heat. 
erect and literally smothered under golden yellow " New Steam and hot water are also effective 
flowers from top to bottom. Individual blooms are as soil sterilants when properly handled, 
better and fuller in form as well as of greater sub- though they are often not practical for 
stance. Blooms gaily unmindful of bad weather. For the small-greenhouse owner. 
Psy og omer re Oe noth- Also, many chemicals are available 
pratoan the “au poate “Spat cat - for disinfesting soils. Damping-off and 
Sturdy 3 to 4 ft. plants: Each $2.50, Three $7.00; cutting-rot caused by the rhizoctonia 
Bushy 2 to 3 ft. plants: Three $5.75, Doz. $20.00. . fungus can be prevented by drenching 
@ the growing or rooting medium with 





aie: PCNB (sold under the trade name, Ter- 

SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG raclor) at the rate of 1 level tablespoon 

Gardeners all over America rely on this book, year after year, as their source of new per gallon of water. Arasan, Semesan 

deas and the most worthwhile new plants. 130 pages filled with outstanding garden or captan, applied at the rate of 1 table- 

subjects ‘illustrated in their natural colors. Not just @ catalog, but a valuable reference spoonful per gallon of water, can also 

book with helpful cultural directions for every item. To be sure you ge? your copy, it is be used to prevent the spread of damp- 
necessary that you enclose with your request, 50¢ coin or stamps, to cover ing-oif. 

postage and handling costs Bromex is a soil fumigant which can 

be used in the winter without endanger- 


Ways cde G AW dec) ak ing plants growing in the greenhouse. 
, When applied to bare soil covered with 
| 98 MENTOR AVE. MENTOR, OHIO plastic, Bromex controls soil insects and 
- nematodes and kills many parasitic fungi 

sof and weed seeds as well. 
1 One additional bit of advice to the 
DAYLI LIES—12 Vn ¢ greenhouse gardener: if you need to 
paint your greenhouse sash, be sure you 
BIGGEST DAYLILY VALUE WE EVER OFFERED do not use a paint containing mercury. 
Although mercury is excellent for pre- 
venting molds, it will volatilize and 


severely damage many plants. Once you 
We make this extraordinary low-priced offer to acquaint more 


flower lovers with the many colors now available in modern apply a paint containing mercury, there 


Daylilies. Every collection will include at least 12 different is no simple way to eliminate its toxic 
varieties in different shades of RED, COPPER, ROSE and 
YELLOW. effects.® 


: STRONG WELL ROOTED FIELD DIVISIONS @ IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
im 40 PLANTS Or, if you cannot accommodate 40 plants 


FOR $5.00 C1 20 for $3.00 [ 12 for $2.00 
> POSTPAID POSTPAID. Minimum Order $2.00 


Wabi, Mare Gardens BOX 38-F, BORING, OREGON 


_ 








Plant now for colorful blooms 
year after year 
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OF PEOPLE AND PLACES 


OUR TRAVELING EDITORS at FLOWER GROWER 
’ cannot complain about the hot, dusty roads and 
the long, long journeys. Because the pleasures 
of climbing into the old buckboard and going visiting 
are really wonderful for garden editors these days. For 
one thing, some of our staff have been sampling the 
new vegetables that will be introduced next year .. . 
and there’s nothing like good eating to make an editor 
teally beam. You'li be hearing about these new things 
in our January issue, when we'll again feature dis- 
coveries in new seeds and plants, including, of course, 
the new All-America varieties. 

Another point about our travels is that they have 
included some mighty interesting trips. Montague Free 
has been to England, re-visiting Kew and many other 
notable places in the world of horticulture. Several 
articles by him will appear in FLOWER GROWER, start- 
ing this month. Mr. Free’s buckboard, in this case, was 
the S. S. “Liberte” 
and the S. S. “Nieuw 
Amsterdam.” 

Another recent 
steamship traveler to 
Europe was John 
Brimer, our special 
feature writer and 
artist whose name 
now appears on 
FLOWER GROWER’s 
contents page as a 
“regular.” An article 
by him is coming up. 
And our Flower Ar- 
rangement Editor, 
Marget Cochrane Cole, flew across the Atlantic and 
came back on the “Queen Mary.” 

Closer to home, your editor journeyed to Cape Cod 
and had an exciting and stimulating time seeing the 
new all-year-round home of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Rock- 
well. It’s an interesting house, and is already surrounded 
by interesting garden ideas—but after they get to work 
on it there’ll be a really wonderful garden. Just how 
two wise, knowledgeable people who love roses, spring 
bulbs, vegetables and all kinds of gardening go about 
establishing a wholly new garden in a fresh location 
is always an interesting subject. It'll make a feature in 
FLOWER GROWER too! While on Cape Cod I had the 
pleasure of visiting with J. J. Grullemans and his son 
Winslow, who, of course, were vacationing. At other 
times, of course, they’re at Wayside Gardens in Mentor, 
Ohio. 








EDITORIAL BOARD 
JOHN R. WHITING 
MONTAGUE FREE 

F. F. ROCKWELL 
MARJORIE P. JOHNSON 
T. H. EVERETT 

HELEN Ss. HULL 
WILLIAM L. MEACHEM 
P. P. PIRONE 

JOHN R. REBHAN 





Another pleasurable trip that included several of 
the FLow®r GRowEeER staff was to the magnificent Rose 
Festival at Newark, New York. The photograph in the 
first column shows one of the Jackson & Perkins men 
spraying roses in the thorough way that all good garden- 
ers know they should practice. The picture below shows 
young Sam McGredy of the famous Irish firm of rose 

|breeders and growers 
em: (McGredy’s Grey 
'.) Peart and a new 

4) one, YELLOw Dazz- 
LER, and many others 
well known in the 
United States); Kay 
Carr; and Eugene 
Boerner, rose hy- 
bridist for J & P 
(FASHION, SPARTAN, 
WHITE BouQueT, 
and hundreds of 
others). Mr. Boer- 
ner is Mr. Floribunda 
among rose breeders. 

A little later in the season three keen-eyed people 
from FLOWER GRowER visited the Ferry-Morse Trial 
Grounds at Rochester, Michigan. There'll be news from 
that trip, too. The picture below shows Harm Drewes, 
chief of plant breeding for Ferry-Morse; Carol Sue 
Umbreit, Margaret Ohlander, associate editors; and 
Raymond Coulter. 

—JOHN R. WHITING 
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Here are twelve good shade trees 


CRIMSON KING MAPLE 


THE FOLIAGE OF THIS NEW TREE 
remains a deep red throughout the 
summer. Use it as an accent where 
you want dense shade. Like most 
maples, it has shallow roots and, as 
the tree ages, it is hard to grow a 
lawn beneath it. You can use ground 
covers as a green carpet, or try a 
tanbark, gravel or brick-on-sand 
surface for a shaded sitting place. 

The tree grows quite rapidly in 
almost any type of soil, eventually 
reaching a height of 45 to 90 feet. 
A neat, clean specimen, it can be 
grown in even the coldest parts of the 


JAPANESE DOGWOOD 


THIS SMALL TREE will not domi- 
nate a low house; in age it rarely 
exceeds 20 feet. Trim it high to 
shade a picture window. Its white 
bracts appear in mid-June with the 
foliage and resemble those of the 
flowering dogwood. 

The leaves are dense and lustrous, 
turning a purple-brown in fall. The 
red fruit is conspicuous in summer 
when the tree is viewed close by. In 
a protected spot, such as in the 
angle of a house, it will grow in 
regions north of New York City but 
it is generally suggested for use in 
warmer climates. 
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MOUNTAIN-ASH 


THE EUROPEAN MOUNTAIN-ASH has 
eye-catching white flowers in May 
and orange fruit in early fall which 
attracts birds. It casts filtered shade. 
Use it as a lawn tree or garden ac- 
cent, but not beside a terrace as the 
fruit fall can be messy. 

It will grow in any garden soil, 
likes full sun and will grow to be 40 
feet tall. In the East particularly, the 
trunk should be sprayed in April to 
June with DDT to control borers. 
The tree has an exotic appearance 
and, since its size is not overpower- 
ing, is useful for, planting on small 
home grounds. 


RUSSIAN-OLIVE 


AN INFORMALLY SHAPED TREE or 
great shrub, the Russian-olive thrives 
in the cold North and well into the 
hot sections of the country. It has 
long, narrow, dull gray leaves which 
make it a fine accent plant. Shape 
it and prune it high if you want to 
enjoy the shade it casts. 

This tree grows fast in youth and 
at maturity may reach 20 feet in 
height. It is drought resistant and is 
not particular about the soil in which 
it finds itself. The June flowers are 
fragrant but not showy, and the bark 
and branching habit are interesting 
to look at in winter. 


2 Rn sgmenicesieraten uy : 
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REDBUD 

THE AMERICAN REDBUD (Cercis 
canadensis) joins flowering dogwood 
in its season of bloom. Little clusters 
of purple-pink flowers are conspicu- 
ous along its stems and twigs before 
the foliage appears. On an open 
lawn it rarely exceeds 20 feet. It is 
seen from New Jersey to Florida 
and west to Texas. 

Small nursery-grown trees are 
planted in fall and spring and soon 
make a good showing. They prefer 
a light, rich and moist soil and can 
be grown in sun or partial shade. 
The leaves are large and heart 
shaped, yellowing in early fall. 


FLOWERING DOGWOOD 


THIS FINE NATIVE is always tops 
on a popularity poll and this is as it 
should be. Scaled for small home 
planting, it gives a white or pink 
color display in spring and climaxes 
the growing year with bronze foliage. 

It grows from Maine to Florida 
and west to Texas. Collected from 
the wild, it is hard to establish, but 
root-pruned nursery trees take hold 
rapidly. In the forest it may reach 
40 feet, but along a terrace edge it is 
rarely seen over 25 feet tall. Broad- 
leaved evergreens and wild flowers 
grow well beneath it, or you may pre- 
fer an ivy ground cover. 





to plant this fall — 


CRAB-APPLES 


THE CRAB-APPLES have beautiful 
spring flowers (many varieties are 
fragrant) and showy fall fruit. For 
the most part they are small, green- 
foliaged trees growing to 20 feet 
high, but some have rich red-bronze 
leaves. They thrive in apple-tree 
country, require a rigid spray sched- 
ule to be absolutely insect free and 
should not be planted near red 
cedars. 

Catalogs list the beautiful pink 
Hopa Crab, the new semi-double 
CRIMSON BRILLIANT and the old-time 
Bechtel’s Crab. Use them to frame 
a low house or to accent a lawn. 


AMUR CORK TREE 


THIS BROAD, SPREADING TREE is for 
homeowners who want something a 
bit unusual. It will grow to be 45 
feet high and may spread as much. 
It often has a short multiple trunk, 
and its branches and bark are inter- 
esting in winter. When the shallow, 
spreading roots and dense shade of 
the deep green compound leaves kill 
the lawn beneath it, spread a deep 
layer of gravel and you will have a 
ready-made patio. 

Northerners and Southerners alike 
find delight in this tree, which will 
take bitter cold and hot dry sum- 
mers. 


Trees are your best bet when you 
shop for shade. Choose tall ones 
for general shade, low ones to 


AUGUSTINE ELM 


THE AUGUSTINE ASCENDING ELM, 
as its name implies, has a columnar 
form that adapts it to streetside and 
small-lawn planting. Grass is easily 
maintained beneath it because its 
root system is deep, and there is no 
litter from seedpods or fruit. Fre- 
quently seen in the Midwest, it will 
grow arywhere that American elms 
are found. It is said to be disease 
resistart. 

The foliage is a deep, rich green; 
the strong branches are picturesque 
in winter and are not easily damaged 
by ice and wind, so it may be planted 
near a house. (See page 69.) 


SUNBURST LOCUST 


THE FEATHERY LEAVES ow tie out- 
side branches of the new SUNBURST 
locust are a bright golden-yellow. A 
few years after planting, the tree be- 
comes a startlingly big specimen. 
Lawns grow readily beneath it and it 
thrives almost anywhere in the 
United States and in practically any 
soil. 

On large properties it can be used 
as a color accent in combination 
with other trees; in small yards it 
makes a good shade tree toward the 
back of the property where it can be 
viewed across a foreground of lawn 
and green-foliaged low plantings. 


pinpoint shadows. On page 67 you 
will find a guide to planting 
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MORAINE LOCUS 


THE LACY GREEN FOLIAGE of this 
new tree, which as it ages resembles 
the American elm in form, casts fil- 
tered shade. It grows rapidly and a 
few years after planting will prevent 
the western sun from scorching the 
roof of a ranch house. It roots 
deeply and is seedless—ideal qualities 
for a lawn tree. It is also thornless. 

Found in communities from Can- 
ada to Texas and from New York to 
Minnesota, this tree is insect free and 
has proven its ability to grow in 
either light sandy or heavy clay soils. 
In age it may exceed 60 feet in 
height. 


GOLDENRAIN-TREE 

IN SUMMER this drought-resistant 
tree (Koelreuteria paniculata) has 
yellow flowers in upright pyramids, 
followed by conspicuous seed pods. 
Shapely ‘1 an open situation, it 
rarely, however, has a straight trunk 
as pictured here. 

Its compound leaves are rather 
coarse but tropical looking, and as 
the tree rarely reaches 30 feet, it can 
be used to filter the sun in a confined 
area at any given time of day. The 
tree thrives in almost any type of 
soil but cannot be grown in areas 


where the temperature drops much 
below zero.® 
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Fourteen garden planting ideas 
from spring flower shows 


by JOHN BRIMER 


ee 


* 


Sister yy 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR FLOWER CROWER BY COTTSCHO-SCHLEISNER 


The large glassed areas of modern homes create a problem for garden- 
ers, but a low raised bed filled with bright bulbs solves it and makes a 
stunning picture, as demonstrated at the New York Show. Through 
the summer low-growing annuals and ivy edging take over the job. 


st A hedge of dwarf evergreens kept 
trimmed to terrace height is made 
bright by foreground plantings of 
bulbs. Seen at the Boston Show. 


building time, and in all parts of the country it 
is spring bulb planting time too. Here and on 
the next three pages are ideas adapted from gardens 
seen at several of the large spring flower shows. 
They will help you crystallize your own ideas on 
garden improvement and stimulate you to action. 

It is not mere chance that many of the ideas 
shown include spring-flowering bulbs. Flowering 
bulbs usher in the garden year, and no planting, 
regardless of its size, can really afford to be without 
them. Tulips, daffodils and hyacinths are the 
colorful big three. Use them lavishly for a gay and 
joyful send-off in your own garden next spring. 

Here is another point you should not overlook 
in studying these pages. The plantings shown— 
from the simple nook-and-corner ones on up to the 
more ambitious schemes—are related in some way 
to a house, terrace or other architectural feature. 
The plants, whether trees, shrubs or spring flowers, 
are not dropped aimlessly in beds about a yard. 
They serve to enhance some worthwhile feature 
and are in turn enhanced by it. 

Garden making is a continuing process. Plantings 
started this season may not, in the scheme of things, 
be completed for several years. Let these pages help 
you make a beginning or continue to improve the 
garden you have.® 


T MOST SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY fall is garden 























is made unusually 
gay by massing yellow trumpet narcissi about 
a porch post. Later, HEAVENLY BLUE morning- 
glories and pots of annuals keep it colorful. 
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DRAWINGS FOR FLOWER CROWER BY JOHN BRIMER 













A tiny patio with a picture window overlooking it 
is a modern version of an Elizabethan “knot” gar- 
den, from the Washington, D.C., Show. Clipped box, 
santolina, and lavender give it year-round form and * 
interest, with massed hyacinths and tulips providing 
spring color. Summer finds rich-colored pansies lend- 
ing contrast to the silvery foliage tones of the “knot.” 

















on next page 
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(continued) 


More garden planting ideas to use now 


THERE ARE MANY WAYS TO DESIGN A PLOT 


In the Garden Club Section at the Boston Show, a plot by a 
house was designed in four different ways. Here dwarf box- 
wood edges a lawn and pool area, while splendid specimens 
of fuchsia are placed at the corners, and two elegant tree- 
trained fuchsias are used formally beside the house wall. 
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Blossoming trees and shrubs against gray 
weathered fences are always effective as in 
this adaptation from the New York Show. 
Use dogwood or a flowering crab, under- 
planted with a medley of harmonizing spring 
bulbs, candytuft, aubrieta and alyssum. 


Simple color schemes (left) are always in the best of good 
taste. This one, at the New York Show, featuring silver with 
white and green was most effective. White lilies are dramati- 
cally silhouetted against deep green shrubs and evergreens. 
Beds of all-white begonias, impatiens, caladiums and astilbe 
are outlined with silvery artemisia and Cineraria maritima. 








The same-shaped plot is adapted to raised beds of boxwood 
or ilex, white tulips edged with blue grape hyacinths being 
planted in the three corners. White and rose tulips are 
used in the center boxes, which are easily removed in 
summer to permit use of the gravel area as a terrace. 





You can force bulbs in movable wooden boxes. 
A triangular corner box and one made to fit a 
wall coping, observed at the Philadelphia Show, 
bring spring almost indoors. Summer finds them 
gay with annuals; in autumn, chrysanthemums, 


Edge a terrace with narcissus THALIA or other triandrus hybrids set 
under later-flowering shrubs so that by the time the bulbs are spent, 
the shrubs carry on. In early June set out indoor-started tuberous 
begonias, as seen here at the New York Flower Show. They’l! flaunt 


A edge of ditional house’s t . : . 
x dhe? bed ) hie duis adc aoe —— their bonanza of blossom all summer and be at their best in autumn. 


Boston Show. Plant four regular geraniums and 
two tree-type; or use tree roses and floribundas, 
keeping the bed well mulched with peatmoss. A 
12-inch border of blue muscari may be followed 
by a low edging of alyssum VIOLET QUEEN. 
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Between specimen plants of boxwood and ilex, sheared The identical plot with a circular treatment uses salmon 
teucrium backs up plantings of blue and white pansies on geraniums in tree and regular forms, with santolina or 
two sides. On the third, blue and white muscari and woolly lavender edging the beds and forming graceful, silvery 
thyme edge masses of white tulips, which are also planted Hogarth curves which show up well against a deep brown 
inside clipped circles of teucrium in plant boxes at the sides. peatmoss mulch. Occasional clipping heeps edging neat. 





PHOTOGRAPH BY COTTSCHO-SCHLEISNER 


Daffodils and spring are synonymous. 
tecting arms of a knotted old 


When used 
apple tree the picture 


, 


in great drifts under the pro- 


is completely enchanting. 


Pages from the notebook 


of a daffodil grower 


by GRANT E. MITSCH 


OLD WAS A MAGIC WORD to the 
GG forty-niners. Today it spells 

magic to the gardener, and he 
need not have a green thumb to enjoy 
the fascination of having gold in his 
garden—golden daffodils. Perhaps this 
color is so welcome because it sym- 
bolizes sunshine and breathes new life 
into the garden. Yet daffodil growers 
need not be limited to this color, for 
they may have the red of rubies, the 
white of carrara marble and colors not 
duplicated in metal or stone. 

Character is possessed in greater de- 
gree by no other flower. The range of 
personality extends from sturdy, vigor- 
ous, sentinel-like flewers, taking the 


vagaries of the elements in stride, to 
those which must be coddled and pro- 
tected from the encroachment of pests 
and inclement climatic conditions. 
There are vivacious colorful beauties to 
entice the beholder on first view, and 
others demure and reticent, whose en- 
trancing loveliness becomes appreciated 
with more intimate acquaintance. There 
are giants and dwarfs; flowers of per- 
fect form and symmetry, and those with 
informal twisted perianths and frilled 
or fringed crowns; early and _ late 
bloomers; and endiess variations in 
form, texture and growing habits. While 
the novice may be content with a few 
vorieties, the confirmed collector must 


have all the good varieties he can afford 

An attempt is made here to describe 
and evaluate some of the lesser-known 
but good daffodils. Yellow trumpet va- 
rieties take precedence by virtue of 
popularity. Of these, CROMARTY is a 
good clear deep yellow of excellent 
form, quite prolific in bloom and good 
for showing or cutting. Generally con- 
ceded the best exhibition yellow, KINGs- 
COURT is an intense golden yellow of 
beautiful smooth texture, with broad, 
overlapping perianth, which does noi 
always open out completely flat, while 
MILANION is another top-ranking bright 
deep yellow with a fine crimping on 
the nicely flanged trumpet. PAUL BuN- 
YAN lacks smoothness. and balance but 
is a gigantic early flower, whereas LATE 
SUN, a medium clear yellow of quite 
good form and very prolific habit, is one 
of the latest. Two good sturdy ones 
from Australia are GOLDEN City and 
MorTLaKe. Recently there has been 
a strong trend favoring the soft cool 
greenish-yellows variously designated as 
lemon, sulphur and chartreuse. One of 
the finest, but rare as are most of this 
group, is MOONSTRUCK, an immense 
early one. Equally beautiful but less 
formal in shape is HUNTER’s Moon, 
while in similar tones but different form 
are GRAPEFRUIT, MULATTO and the 
newly introduced LUNA MOTH. 

Really good bicolor trumpets are 
difficult to come by, but PREAMBLE ap- 
pears the most likely candidate for top 
honors. It has a flat, perfectly formed, 
pure white perianth and rather long, 
chrome-yellow trumpet. Too new to 
fully assess its vigor. it may, in common 
with most of its class, be less sturdy 
than the average daffodil. RATHKENNY 
is a well-formed flower with golden 
trumpet; the color spills over onto the 
base of the perianth. The beautiful 
lemonade-colored CONTENT hardly be- 
longs to this section but would be diffi- 
cult to classify otherwise. It is tall, with 
not too strong stems. For blooming in 
pots, it is tops. TROSTAN might be passed 
for a white trumpet inasmuch as the 
pale yellow in the trumpet is very 
evanescent. It is a fine sturdy grower. 

White trumpets are rapidly gaining 
in popularity. For some years BEER- 
SHEBA has been the peer of its class 
even though possessing’a short stem. 
KANCHENJUNGA is capable of magnifi- 
cent blooms but is not altogether con- 
sistent in performance. Its immense 
broad petals and tremendous frilled 
trumpet make it an eye-catcher when 
well grown. Another giant white borne 
on taller stems is BROUGHSHANE, one of 
the later-blooming whites. CooLIN gives 
great numbers of large pure-white 
flowers with flat perianths and rather 
straight trumpets. A well-grown CAN- 
TATRICE is much like BEERSHEBA at its 
best but has a smoother finish and even 
more classical form. [SEE PAGE 66] 





Ellie 


HOUGH OUR FARM is but a tiny 
Ai croft tucked in a fold of the 

Newington hills, it still holds 
many surprises. One day I saw a few 
links of rusty chain lying near the sweet- 
corn patch. They proved to be the trace 
chains attached to an old iron frame of 
a spike-toothed harrow, which had been 
buried more than a foot deep. It must 
have been buried there for a generation 
or more. 

All the unlooked for, simple sights 
and sounds of our farm delight us. And 
they seem never to end—the blossom 
of the black-haw by the edge of the 
wood; three startled and uneasy deer 
standing in our field while hurricane 
Hazel was getting under way on our 
hill; the unexpected whirr of pheasant 
cu-ciucking over the stand of wheat; 
wild strawberries on the slope in May; 
a tiny drift of anemones hidden in the 
copse. 

Probably the most surprising part of 
our farm was a hedgerow that separated 
the upper and lower west fields; the row 
was a tangle, in some places 20 or 30 
feet high and so dense that not one of 
us had ever tried to penetrate it. It was 
Ellie, a friend of ours from South Caro- 
lina, who has spent most of her life on 
a farm, who revealed to us what the 
tangled hedgerow concealed—a row of 
fully grown apple trees. Ash, walnut, 
tulip poplar and buttonwood were the 
backbone of the hedgerow, and below 
them grew an 8-foot-high tangle of su- 
mac, blackberry bushes, honeysuckle 
and poison ivy. 

We knew that sooner or later we 
should clear away the hedge, leaving 
only a few of the larger trees, mostly 
walnuts and dogwoods, and throw the 
two west fields into one. It seems in- 
credible that we could have overlooked 
the apple trees for two whole years, 
but in summer not an apple branch 
could be seen from one end of the 
hedgerow to the other. And in winter 
we'd just not gotten around to forcing 
our way through the brush. But Ellie’s 
curiosity, her instinct for all things 
growing, was more persevering. And 
her proof was a lone apple, a McIntosh 
it looked like. 

“Only little ole apple there, I reckon, 
but that tree he’s a-living. Looks mighty 
like there are more trees there, too. 
Sure is smothering themselves.” 

Exploring a bit, we found six more 
perfectly sound apple trees and one 
good pie-cherry hidden in the tangle. 


and the old orchard 


by CLIFTON LISLE 


All were well on in bearing age, yet not 
a single apple could be found on them. 
Ellie had rescued the one and only prize 
of the hunt. 

How many years had passed since the 
trees had last tasted enough sun and air 
to encourage blossom and fruit no one 
could tell. Obviously, they’d not been 
pruned within our memory. But just 
finding the trees was enough; a chain 
reaction was started that hasn’t stopped 
yet. 

That summer we felled some sixty 
trees and with a brush hook we hacked 
down the saplings and sumac. We 
grubbed up the tangled honeysuckle, 
poison ivy and blackberry till the row of 
fruit trees was standing clear. 

According to our plan we left a few 
really big trees up hill to the south to 
provide shade. On the down slope, just 
under the brow of the hill, runs our 
row of apples. Though they were wild 


to start with, they have become tame 
after our two years’ work on them. 

Last winter we pruned each tree 
severely, adding the twigs to the tower- 
ing piles already waiting to be burned 
on a quiet day. Most people seem to 
prune saplings too harshly and old 
trees far too sparingly. A neighbor, who 
has a fine orchard of his own, advised 
us on pruning the trees, and we heeded 
every word he said. Ellie, too, kept us 
on our mettle. No shoo-fly, shiftless 
pruning for her. She saw to it that we 
cut deep and topped still deeper. 

Late last winter we fed the trees 
generously with 5-10-5, again on the 
advice of our kindly neighbor. And 
long before we even dared hope for a 
blossom, we applied a dormant spray 
to check scale. 

To fill the gaps in the row, we set out 
two apple saplings, a Winesap and a 
Jonathan, and near [SEE PaGe 64] 


DRAWING FOR FLOWER CROWER BY ALLIANORA BOSS+ 


Aged apple trees, gnarled and suffering from neglect but 
still sound, were found in an overgrown hedgerow that was a 
tangle of blackberry bushes, sumac, poison ivy and honeysuckle. 











Have a gardenall year long 
no matter where you live-- 
you can with house plants 


This is the time of year when gardeners 
begin to think about their garden indoors— 
their house plants. This is how they keep 
their hobby alive throughout the twelve 
months. But, indoor gardening doesn’t have 
to be confined to only those with some 
ground outside. Take Kari Berggrav, for in- 
stance. She took the picture on these pages. 
These are her plants, grown in a New York 
City apartment. 

FLOWER GROWER ushered in the indoor 
gardening season last month with Part I of 
the Home Garden Guide to Indoor Garden- 
ing. This month we continue with the second 
section, and the grand finale will come in the 
November issue. 

The number of house plants you can grow 
may be limited to the number of windows 
you have. But the kinds of house plants for 
your indoor garden are almost unlimited. If 
you like foliage plants, you will certainly 
enjoy T. H. Everett’s three-part article, “101 
Foliage Plants.” Last month we started the 
listings; this month there are more; and there 
are still more to come in November, together 
with Mr. Everett’s suggestions for growing 
these plants with distinctive foliage. 

frican-violets are the only house plants 
in the eyes of many indoor gardeners. Last 
month Helen Van Pelt Wilson told of her 
ideas on growing them; this month William 
L. Meachem gives you some of his hints. 

Last month we presented a new idea in 
decorating with house plants which was the 
combination of house plants and sculpture. 
Next month we will have more of this story 
by John Brimer. 

Greenhouses make the perfect indoor gar- 
den. Next month, they come into their own 
in our three-part Indoor Gardening Guide. 
The flower pot goes glamorous next month, 
too. The right plant in the right pot can 
do much to enhance your plant collection. 

A complete index of the contents of this 
month’s guide can be found on the opposite 
page. 























































































































































(PART 2) 








HOME GARDEN GUIDE TO 


INDOOR GARDENING 


Give your plants that little extra care to keep 


them at their peak throughout the winter months 


Hints for erowing better 


Plants from attic to basement 


When your African-violets-fill every 
favorable window in the house, you will 
start scouting the place for additional 
quarters for your plants. At this point 
you become a “fancier.” One woman 
who is an African-violet devotee grows 
them in her attic, a scheme you may 
wish to follow if you have an attic. 

If you don’t have an attic, perhaps 
you would enjoy making an African- 
violet garden in your basement through 
the use of fluorescent lighting. 

Under fluorescent light you are 
merely duplicating the sun. Although 
fluorescent lights are a poor excuse for 
the great sun, the African-violets which 
you can grow under them are, without 





exaggeration, excellent. The foliage is a 
deep rich green—even more luxuriant 
than those grown under natural light— 
and the flowering is excellent, lasting, in 
many cases, throughout the entire year. 


The lights to use 


A great deal of experimental work in 
growing African-violets under artificial 
light has been carried on in colleges, 
much of it sponsored by the African 
Violet Society of America. From these 
studies some definite conclusions have 
been established. Excellent results, both 
in growth and flowering, can be achieved 
by using 40-watt fluorescent lights 
(either daylight or cool white bulbs) 
kept on 18 hours a day. 

The ideal arrangement for the home 
gardener is the two-tube fixture—the 
kind you often see in stores or factories. 
This fixture comes complete, although 
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in some cases you may have to supply 
the extension wire and plug. The only 
installation necessary is to hang it over 
a bench or table and turn it on. A fix- 
ture like this will provide sufficient light 
for a growing area 22 by 4 feet. You 
can get a good number of plants in this 
amount of space. The fixture should be 
placed so that the tube is 1 foot from the 
top of the plant for best growth. 


Spray before insects come 


Since prevention is always much 
easier than eradication of insects, it is 
wise to spray the plants before they 
come on. If you establish a regular 
program of spraying your plants once 
every two weeks you can just about 
forget the insect problem. 

The easiest way to spray is with one 
of the newer all-purpose aerosol bombs, 
which are available under various trade 
names. They are all compounded with 
the correct materials to combat all in- 
sects you may encounter. 

There is a little trick, though, in using 
an aerosol spray properly. Most people 
are tempted to stand right over the 
plant, giving the African-violet the 
“full blast.” This is wrong, of course. 
Hold the bomb 12 to 18 inches from the 
plant so the propelling material will 
have a chance to evaporate, leaving only 
the insecticide to reach the plant. Also, 
spray in short bursts of a second or so. 
The insecticide material in an aerosol is 
in very tiny globules that float all around 
the plant. The plant should never ap- 
pear wet after using an aerosol. 

If you have a pint- or quart-sized 
hand sprayer you can mix your own 
spray. The best all-round material for 


African-violets—and all house plants, 
for that matter—is malathion. This you 
can buy at garden stores in liquid or 
powder form. The latter, often referred 
to as “wettable,” is highly soluble in 
water. If you mix your own spray, it is 
of prime importance to follow the man- 
ufacturer’s directions to the letter. 

Malathion is considered a “safe” in- 
secticide, but for double safety, it is 
suggested that the plants to be sprayed 
be removed to a basement or garage, 
and that pets and children be kept away 
while you are spraying. When you have 
finished spraying, place the plants back 
in the window. 


Not all one kind 


If you have more than one variety, 
be sure to take cuttings of all of them. 
It is tempting to strip all the leaves from 
your favorite plant, but in a few months 
you will be terribly disappointed that 
your sizable collection is dominated by 
one kind of African-violet. 

Another tip is to be sure to put a 
label on all your leaves and potted cut- 
tings. A thin stick of wood with the 
name on will do. You may want to give 
one away while it is still small and you 
want to be sure you know its variety. 


The covered-dish method 


Though many African-violet devotees 
use the tumbler technique for starting 
new plants, still others prefer to use the 
covered-dish method of inserting the 
leaf stems in moist vermiculite or sterile 
sand. Vermiculite, which is expanded 
mica and sold in packages especially for 
propagating plants and improving soil, 
is preferred by most fanciers. 











African-violets 


To do this, you take a refrigerator 
dish, wide-mouthed jar or similar con- 
tainer and put about an inch of moist 
vermiculite or sand in the bottom. Then 
stick the leaf stems in just deep enough 
to insure their standing up. Put the lid 
on the dish loosely to allow some air to 
enter yet keep the moisture in. In about 
two weeks the cuttings will be rooted. 

As soon as the roots are about an inch 
long it is time to pot the little fellows up 
in small pots. Don’t wash the sand or 
vermiculite from the roots. Plant so the 
roots are just below the surface. A 
short time later, you will notice the 
next phenomenon, the appearance of a 
small plant—or plants—emerging just 
where the leaf stem enters the soil. 
That’s what you were waiting for. 


Steps in potting 


The first thing to do when potting is 
to spread out some newspapers on a 
table and dunip the soil in a neat pile. 
Then accumulate some drainage ma- 
terial. This can be pieces of broken 
pots, coarse gravel, small lumps of char- 
coal or the like. 

Next, place about an inch of this drain- 
age material in the bottom. (Of course, if 
you are potting in 2%-inch pots you 
only need about a half-inch.) Drainage 
in the bottom of the pot is very im- 
portant to plant growth. Next, put a 
small handful of soil on top. 

Take the plant gently in the left hand. 


Hold it so the leaves are close together, 
allowing you room to get the soil around 
the roots. Then take a handful of soil 
and pour it gently all around the plant. 
Be sure to hold the plant so the crown, 
or place where roots and leaves join, is 
even with the top of the pot. Fill the 
pot loosely until the soil is level with 
the top. Then, with your two thumbs 
and index fingers, circle the crown and 
press down gently. To finish off the 
potting, grasp the pot with both hands, 
your thumbs on the soil, and gently tap 
the pot against the table so the soil will 
settle about a half-inch below the rim. 
You want this little depression for 
watering. When a plant has been potted 
correctly, the soil is firm but not packed. 

Before your newly potted plant is 
placed in the window it should be 
watered. The best way to water it is to 
place it in a pan of water so the water 
comes half-way up on the pot. Leave 
it in the water until the surface is moist. 
Drain and then put it in the window. 


How much water? 


This is a question almost impossible 
to answer. Water is absolutely essential 
to all plant growth—as we all know. 
Ask many experts how often you should 
water a plant and they will tell you: 
“When it needs it.” Our big problem, 
then, is knowing when the plant needs 
water. The plant itself will tell you by 
wilting and looking “thirsty,” but this 
is often too late. The soil is the best in- 
dication—not the appearance of the 
soil but the “feel” of it. Reach under 
the leaves with two fingers and dig down 
a half-inch or so. You may get your 
hand dirty but you can soon tell whether 
or not the soil is dry. How often the 
plant will need water depends on the 
size of the plant, the type of pot (clay 
or glazed), how dry the air is and 
the amount of light the plant receives. 

When watering, try not to splash 
water on the leaves; that’s where a 
watering can and long-nosed syringe 
come in handy. Use lukewarm water 
(about 75 degrees or room tempera- 
ture). If you should get some water on 
the leaves, take the plant out of sun 


A Flower Grower excerpt 
from “An Easy Guide to 
African-violets” by 
William L. Meachem, 
published by Hearthside 
Press, New York 


or direct light until the leaves dry. Wet 
leaves left in the sun may develop 
brown spots or water rings. A severe 
case could kill your plants. 


Wick-watering 


You may also water your plants from 
the bottom with wick-watering pots. 
These you can buy or make yourself. 
One end of a wick (spun glass or some 
other material that will not rot) is 
placed in the soil. It runs through the 
hole in the bottom of the pot into a 
small reservoir of water beneath. As 
long as there is water in the reservoir 
below, the soil will be moist. It is a 
good idea to let the reservoir dry com- 
pletely before filling—but not stay dry 
too long—and to water from the top at 
least once a month to wash down any 
plant food which has accumulated on 
the soil surface. If you use the dishpan 
method of watering, it is also advisable 
to water from the top once a month. 


Watering from below 


To avoid the possibility of these 
brown spots, many people prefer to 
water their plants from below. The 
easiest way to do this with a small col- 
lection is to put the plants in a dishpan 
with a little water in it. The water 
should come half way up on the pot. 
After about twenty minutes to a half 
hour, take them out and let them drain. 
You may then replace them in the win- 
dow. The plants should never stand in 
a saucer of water constantly. African- 
violets don’t like wet feet!® 





A variegated juniper (above) only 8 inches tall, 
looks like an aged tree on a hill when you 
hide the container with your hand. Care and 
attentive pruning will keep this little tree 
small, and it will retain its present interesting 
form. A nursery plant grown in a can or pot is 
adapted to container life when you purchase it. 
You may begin shaping and training it at once. 
However, it is a good.idea to wait a few 
months and study the arrangement before de- 
ciding to prune and add supplementary objects, 
such as the little’stone.at the base of this tree. 
If you use a plant from the wild, be sure that 
it is healthy. Prune top growth of a wilding 
to balance the inevitable root loss. After plant- 
ing wait a few weeks or even months for it 
to become established before you shape it. 


A spruce (left), only 7 inches high, has the 
appearance, when placed on my bookcase, of 
being a full-sized specimen. It is brought in- 
doors for display for only a few days at a time. 
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How to grow miniature trees 


| with results the first year 


by TATSUO ISHIMOTO 


tedious and calls for great delicacy and great skill. 
Why not a simplified bonsai with results the first 
year—simplified to suit American ideas, American tastes 
and American patience or lack of it! 5 
With this in mind, I went to work planting, growing, ° 
training, pruning, potting and repotting. I had the wise 
counsel of many distinguished growers of bonsai. Not all 
of my efforts were successful, but the successes have been 
very exciting, not only to me but to many who have grown 
bonsai only in the ancient way. Recently, I put the result 
of my experiments in a book, The Art of Growing Minia- 
ture Trees, Plants and Landscapes, and the editors of 
FLOWER GROWER asked me to do this picture story so that 
you could see how simple it is to have miniature trees of 
your own. 
Wherever you live it is easy to find plants suitable for 
; container growing. Nurseries provide a large selection. 
Such trees are usually root bound and, being grown in a 


a HE TRADITIONAL JAPANESE BONSAI technique is slow, 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR FLOWER GROWER BY TATSUO ISHIMOTO 
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A young pine (above) in a 3 x 7 x 12-inch dark-green glazed 
bonsai container grows at the base of a jagged rock which in 
composition is almost as important as the pine. Not even a 
year old, the planting gives a feeling of tremendous antiquity. 











A seedling maple, found 6 feet tall in the wild, was cut back 
10 inches from the ground. I planted it so that part of its 
underground trunk was exposed, accenting its distorted form 
with a rock placed under it. Any trunk or root previously 
underground can be left exposed, but no exposed trunk or 
root should be covered with earth when you are planting. 









(Continued on next page) 
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1. Unglazed hexagonal bonsai container 2. Cover holes with pieces of broken 3. A layer of gravel spread level over 


measures 2 x 6 inches. Glazed planters flower pot which do not fit tightly over the bottom of the container helps ex- 


are also used if they have drain holes. the drain holes. 











Pebbles are also useful. cess water drain easily from the soil. 


Aw 





: i Betts. 
7. Remove excess soil by picking it out 8. About one quarter of the original soil 9. Study the tree to decide best position 


gently with a pencil or sharp stick. I will remain, but all the roots are saved in container. Push it down firm over the 
like to do this operation on a table. «except dead ones, which are trimmed off. layer of soil previously put in container. 


Follow the above steps when planting miniature trees 


(Continued) 


can or pot, are usually arrested in growth. They are al- 
ready three to five years old. Controlling their shape will 
be easier. Much of the hard.work has already been done 
for you by the nursery. 

If you decide to bring your tree from the fields or moun- 
tains, dig it in fall when it is dormant. Chances of success 
are greater if you choose a young tree. Differences in cli- 
mate and altitude may make it difficult for the tree you 
dig and bring home. Another hazard will result from the 
need to cut the taproot. A wild tree needs much more 
care in transplanting than the ordinary nursery tree. 

Next to selecting the tree itself, your choice of container 
is your most important decision. Its shape, size and color 
must contribute to the esthetic harmony of the whole. 
Most of the time you can be sure that the trees you buy in 
a gallon can or an 8-inch pot will fit a container about 
7 inches wide, 11 inches long and 3 inches deep. Flower- 
ing and fruiting trees and bamboos prefer a deeper 
container. 

Except for occasional display days inside your house, 
your bonsai should live outdoors. Exposure to all the ele- 
ments as nearly as the natural habitat provides is essential 
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if your tree is to be vigorous. The bonsai may require just 
a little more protection from the extremes than a full-sized 
tree. Usually it is wise to choose a location having sun 
only part of the day. 

If your winters mean ice and freezing weather, it is 
wise to water in the morning so that all water will be ab- 
sorbed before nightfall. To avoid having your container 
crack and the roots freeze solid, place straw, hay or similar 
material over and around your container.® 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


In a little back yard, almost in the shadow of the 
famous Mark Hopkins Hotel in San Francisco, Tatsuo 
Ishimoto has a garden of miniature trees. Many of them 
are seen on these pages. He tends them daily when he 
returns from work in his downtown studio. A professional 
photographer of still life, he is also a specialist in flower 
and driftwood arrangements, and his books on these sub- 
jects have earned him national recognition. 






















In preparing it, try to match the origi- nursery container. If it is in a can cut out, supporting the earth ball with one 


) . . 2. ‘ sg 4 
4. Soil mix is placed over the gravel. 5. Remove your plant carefully from the 6. Spread the can apart and lift the plant 
nal soil preferred by your plant in nature. both sides. Tap plant out of a pot. hand. Don’t break the ball of earth. 
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10. Add soil mix around exposed roots as 11. After planting, water the tree and soil 12. The planted tree is kept in the shade 
shown in this and next two photographs. well, being certain that the water will | outdoors for about two weeks. After that 
A pencil packs soil along container edge. readily drain through the holes in bottom. it is given a half day of sun each day. 











A firethorn (pyracantha) in a gallon can 
(above) looks like an old and valuable 
bonsai after planting, as seen in the pho- : 
tograph at right. A rock was added to give ; Ses on : —e 
more interest. In a few months the tree — 

will be pruned to a more dramatic form. 
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Part Il of a three-part feature on foliage plants .. . 
some for a sun porch, some for greenhouse and 
others for growing outdoors in the South or West 








101 Foliage Plants 


installment of which will appear 

next month, is a primer of foliage 
plants for the collector. Save all three 
parts as a handy reference to interesting 
and decorative house plants. 

Ficus variegata—A low- 
growing trailer or creeper with leaves 
about 2 inches long, very nicely varie- 
gated with creamy yellow. Requires the 
same culture as Ficus pumila (see pre- 
vious installment). 

Ficus retusa—Eventually a tree but 
attractive as a smaller specimen in pots 
and tubs. The broad green leaves are 
about 4 inches long. Culture as for 
Ficus elastica but is less tolerant of very 
dry atmospheres. 

Fiddleleaved fig—See Ficus lyrata. 

Fittonia Verschaffelti—A creeper that 
roots into the ground as it grows. Best 
adapted for a terrarium or elsewhere 
where a humid atmosphere is main- 
tained. Leaves are about 4 inches long, 
broad-oval, dark olive-green veined with 
red. Fittonia Verchaffelti argyoneura 
has rich green leaves with a network of 
white veins. Both need a woodsy moist 
soil and warm temperatures. Propaga- 
tion is by division and cuttings. 

Hearts Entangled—A name given to 
Ceropegia Woodi (see previous install- 


ment). 
variegata—A 


T's CONTINUING FEATURE, the final 


Hedera__canariensis 
large-leaved relative of the English ivy 
that has its flat, broad-oval leaves gen- 
erously splashed witlr creamy white. It 
is less easy to grow than green-leaved 
English ivies but is very lovely. Soil 
should contain abundant supplies of 
humus, should be well drained but al- 
ways reasonably moist. A temperature 
of 55° to 65° is most suitable, and an 
atmosphere that is not excessively dry. 
Propagation is by cuttings. 

Hedera Helix (English ivy)—May be 
had in a great many distinct varieties, 
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by T. H. EVERETT 


HORTICULTURIST, NEW YORK BOTANICAL CARDEN 


which vary in the size and shape of 
their leaves, in their branching habits, 
vigor of growth and other qualities. 
Among the more popular are Glacier, 
Gold Dust, Hahn’s_ Self-branching, 
Manda’s Crested, Maple Queen, Merion 
Beauty, Pittsburgh, Silver Emblem and 
Silver Queen. There are many others. 
Most are trailers or climbers, but a few, 
such as conglomerata, are erect. The 
leaves are normally deep green but in 
some varieties are handsomely varie- 
gated with white or yellow. They are 
usually roundish or hand-shaped and 
lobed. 

English ivies thrive best in a cool or 
moderately cool location where the air 


_ is not excessively dry. The variegated 


varieties in particular resent an arid 
atmosphere. They grow well where light 
is poor. Soil, rich with organic matter, 
always moist but not waterlogged. 
Propagate by cuttings. 

Helxine Soleiroli (baby-tears)}—A low, 
bright-green, creeping, moss-like plant 
for terrariums, ground covers and car- 
peting the surface soil of pots and tubs 
in which other plants are growing. Gets 
along without direct sun but needs good 
light. Ordinary soil, moist. For cool or 
medium-cool rooms. 

Holly-Fern — Crytomium falcatum 
(see previous- installment). 

Howea Forsteriana (Kentia Forsteri- 
ana)—A dark-green feather-leaved palm 
that stands poor light and other difficult 
conditions well. Eventually many feet in 
height but slow growing and useful for 
pots and tubs in small and medium 
sizes. Ordinary soil, well drained and 
moderately moist. Ordinary room tem- 
peratures. Propagate by seeds. Howea 
Belmoreana is similar but has leaves that 
are much more arching. 


Illustrations by 
ALLIANORA ROSSE 





Isolepsis gracilis—See Scirpus cer- 
nuus, 

Ivy-Arum—Scindapsus (see Part III). 

Kangaroo Vine—Cissus antarctica 
(see previous installment). 

Kenilworth-Ivy—Cymbalaria muralis 
(see previous installment). 

Kentia Palm—Howea (see above). 

Laurus nobilis (sweet bay, bay tree)— 
An evergreen tree or shrub suitable for 
large pots or tubs for standing on ter- 
races, etc., and as a smaller plant for 
window gardens, sunrooms, etc. In 
cold climates may be wintered in a 
cool light cellar. Objects to much 
warmth in winter; will even stand slight 
frost. May be pruned to formal shapes. 
Ordinary soil, moderately moist spring 
through fall; drier, but never quite dry, 
in winter. Propagate by cuttings. Gets 
along without direct sun but needs good 
light. 

Leopard-Plant—Ligularia Kaempferi 
aureo-maculata (see below). 

Ligularia Kaempferi aureo-maculata 
(leopard-plant)— A spreading, 1-foot-tall 
plant with round, green leaves conspicu- 
ously spotted with yellow. Bears yellow, 
daisy-like flowers on 2-foot-tall stems. 
Ligularia Kaempferi argentea is similar 
but has leaves marked with creamy 
white. A good window garden or sun- 
room plant. For cool rooms only. Or- 
dinary soil,.well drained. Keep moder- 
ately moist. Propagate by division. 

Ligustrum japonica—An _ easily 
grown evergreen privet of fine appear- 
ance that eventually forms a large, 
bushy shrub. It has handsome dark- 
green leaves 3 to 4 inches long. Its 
uses and culture are the same as for 
Laurus nobilis (see above). Ligustrum 
japonicum variegatum has leaves edged 
with white. 

Ligustrum 


lucidum—Another fine 


evergreen privet with beautiful glossy 
dark green leaves, 4 to 6 inches long. 
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Leaves vary greatly in form and textural qualities 





English ivy 
(Hedera Helix) 








Variegated ivy 
(Hedera Helix) 





Peperomia 
obtusifolia 
variegata 










Leopard-plant 
(Ligularia) 


Prayer plant 
(Maranta) 
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101 FOLIAGE PLANTS, continued 


Ligustrum lucidum aureo-marginatum 
has yellow-margined leaves; the variety 
excelsum superbum has leaves varie- 
gated with creamy white; in tricolor the 
young leaves are pink, the older ones 
variegated with yellow. Serves the same 
purposes and requires the same care 
as Laurus nobilis (see above). 

Maidenhair-fern — Adiantum (see 
previous installment). 

Maranta leuconeura Kerchoveana 
(prayer plant)}—A low-growing tropical 
plant that needs a moist atmosphere and 
is best suited for a terrarium. Its leaves 
are broadly elliptic, green, the younger 
ones boldly marked with large choco- 
late or purplish blotches. Woodsy soil, 
well drained, always moist. Propagate 
by division. 

Monstera_ deliciosa (Swiss cheese 
plant)—A tall-growing tropical climber 
that is useful in small sizes when grown 
on a piece of bark, tree branch or 
mossed stick. The large, rounded green 
leaves are cut at the margins and have 
conspicuous holes in them that add to 
their decorative appearance. Stands 
poor light well. Ordinary soil, fairly 
moist but not constantly saturated. Or- 
dinary room temperatures. Propagate 
by division and air-layering. 

Moses-in-a-Boat or Moses-on-a-Raft 
—Rhoeo discolor (see next installment). 

Mother Spleenwort—Asplenium bul- 
biferum (see previous installment). 

Musa nana (Musa Cavendishi)—A 
dwarf banana, height 4 to 6 feet, leaves 
green, 3 to 4 feet long, 2 feet wide. 
Bears edible fruit. A good warm sun- 
room and terrace plant. Needs 55° to 
60° minimum temperature at all sea- 
sons. May be grown in large tubs. 
Rich soil, porous, moist. Fertilize freely. 
Propagate by offsets. 

Musa Ensete (Abyssinian banana)— 
A tall-growing banana that stands more 
cold than most kinds but will not, of 
course, withstand frost. It is a good 
terrace plant and may be stored over 
winter in a light cellar. Culture as for 
Musa Cavendishi. The Abyssinian 
banana is one of the few that can be 
raised from seeds. 

Neanthe bella—See Collinia elegans. 

Nephrolepis exaltata bostoniensis 
(Boston-fern)—And allied kinds in great 
variety are fine house and porch plants 
and thrive where illumination is. quite 
poor. A minimum temperature of 50° 
suits them and ordinary room tempera- 
tures are satisfactory. Some Boston- 
fern varieties grow to large size and 
have frends (leaves) 4 to 5 feet long; 
others are much smaller and more com- 
pact. All are a beautiful green color 
and in some the fronds are beautifully 
ruffled and crested. Woodsy soil, always 
moist but not constantly saturated. In- 
crease by division and offsets. 
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Nicodemia diversifolia—A newcomer 
among foliage house plants, and a good 
one. It forms a free-growing bush with 
deep green oak-shaped leaves that have 
a blue sheen. Fine for terrariums and 
other purposes. Ordinary soil. Usual 
room temperatures. Well-drained soil, 
fertile. Propagate by cuttings. 

Norfolk-Island-pine—Araucaria 
celsa (see previous installment). 

Osmanthus fragrans (sweet olive)—A 
tall shrub for growing in pots and tubs 
and useful small as well as when a large 
specimen. It has dark green lance- 
shaped or oblongish leaves and in early 
spring bears inconspicuous  sweet- 
smelling flowers. Stands moderate 
shade and needs cool, frost-free condi- 
tions. Ordinary soil, moderately moist. 
Propagate by cuttings. 

Osmanthus _ilicifolius variegatus— 
Looks like a small-leaved English holly 
that has its leaves variegated with white. 
Can readily be distinguished from any 
true holly by the fact that its leaves are 
arranged in opposite pairs rather than 
singly on the stems. There are some 
other named variegated varieties of this 
osmanthus that are equally attractive. 
Culture as for Osmanthus fragrans 
above. It can endure some frost. 

Panama Hat Plant — Carludovica 
palmata (see previous installment). 

Panamiga—See Pilea involucrata. 

Pandanus Veitchi (screw-pine)—Has 
narrow, stiff, prickly leaves arranged in 
wide spirals and 2 to 3 inches wide. 
They are green margined with silvery 
white. Eventually it grows tall but is 
slow attaining height and is very useful 
as a young specimen. There are other 
good screw-pines including Pandanus 
Baptisti with blue-green leaves striped 
with yellow and without prickles; Pan- 
danus Sanderi, green- and yellow-striped 
prickly leaves; and Pandanus utilis with 
blue-green leaves with red spines. All 
are easy to grow and tolerant of a fair 
amount of shade. All are propagated 
by offsets and all require the same cul- 
ture as palms. See howea for details of 
this. 

Palm—See chamaerops, 
howea, phoenix and rhapis. 


Pellionia Daveauana—A trailing plant 
that roots as it makes its wey over the 
soil surface. It is best adapted for a 
terrarium or for growing on the surface 
soil of tubbed or potted plants or as a 
ground cover where the atmosphere is 
humid. It needs ordinary room tempera- 
tures and a woodsy, moist soil. Propa- 
gates easily by cuttings or division. 
Leaves are 1 to 2 inches long, bronzy 
with irregular, strikingly handsome cen- 
ters. 

Pellionia pulchra—Somewhat similar 
to the above and has the same uses and 
needs the same care and culture. Its 


ex- 


collinia, 


leaves are light green with a network of 
blackish veins—a striking combination. 

Peperomia obtusifolia—A more or 
less round-leaved plant a few inches tall 
with deep green foliage. Its variety 
variegata has its leaves attractively 
marked with creamy white and white. 


_ Both grow in moderately moist woodsy 


soil. Both are well suited for growing 
in terrariums. They are propagated by 
cuttings and leaf cuttings. 

Peperomia Sandersi argyreia (water- 
melon-begonia)—Has pointed oval and 
rather long-stemmed leaves, deep green 
decorated with a watermelon skin pat- 
tern of silvery gray color. It grows a 
few inches tall and has the same uses 
and requires the same culture as Pep- 
eromia obtusifolia, above. Despite its 
common name it is not related to be- 
gonia. 

Philodendron cordatum—See Philo- 
dendron oxycardium. 

Philodendron erubescens—A _first- 
class climbing kind for growing against 
a piece of bark, a moss stick or tree 
branch. Its leaves are of medium size, 
narrowly heart shaped, deep green with 
a coppery reverse. Care and culture 
as for Monstera deliciosa (see above). 

Philodendron hastatum—A climbing 
kind having the same uses and needing 
the same care as Philodendron erubes- 
cens, above. Its leaves are long and nar- 
row, heart shaped or arrow shaped, 
dark green. 

Philodendron Imbe—Has broad 
lance-shaped green leaves that are red 
beneath. A climber that has the same 
uses and needs the same culture as 
Philodendron erubescens, above. 

Philodendron Mandaianum—A hy- 
brid between Philodendron erubescens 
and Philodendron hastatum and has the 
same uses and requires the same culture 
as its parents. It has heart-shaped 
leaves, the younger ones of which are 
reddish. The leaf stalks are red. 

Philodendron oxycardium—tThe plant 
usually misnamed Philodendron corda- 
tum. It has comparatively small (3- to 
5-inch long), broad heart-shaped leaves 
of deep green and slender stems that 
permit it to be grown as a drooper or 
trailer or as a climber rooting to a piece 
of bark, moss stick or tree branch. 
Needs a fairly moist woodsy soil and a 
not-too-dry atmosphere. Ordinary room 
temperatures. Propagate by cuttings. 

Philodendron panduriforme—An at- 
tractive climber with distinctly fiddle- 
shaped, deep green leaves. It has the 
same uses and requires the same care as 
Philodendron erubescens (see above). 


PART Ill of 
101 Foliage Plants will appear 
in the November FLOWER GROWER 





Some foliage plants have interesting veins and curious blotches 


Watermelon pilea 
(Pilea Cadieri) 


Philodendron oxycardium 











Snake plant 
(Sansevieria) 


Philodendron Selloum 
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Albert Buell holds a 
specimen plant of his 
hybrid gloxinias. Note 
ROTARY MOWER—LEAF MULCHER lush foliage and large 
© Mulches 30” width! . . . Twice the flowers. Tubers are 
power of ordinary mulchers . . . gets started from November 
tid of leaves fast! ... 5-HP. to March. They can 
New Steering Sulky, New Optional Starter, also be grown outdoors 
New Rotary Cultivator — 23 attachments for like tuberous begonias. 
year-round work. Snowblower, Snow Plow, 


Chain and Circular Saws for Fall and Winter 
jobs . . . Finance Plan available! 


Write today for FREE 24-page 
“Power vs Drudgery’’ Booklet! 


e GRAVELY TRACTORS, INC. io a ° 
tee nner ites Gloxinia hybrids you 








will grow with pride 





SAVE YOUR LAWN 


with 





HE GLORIOUS GLOXINIA HYBRIDS 
i} developed by Albert H. Buell 
of Eastford, Connecticut, are 
largely responsible for the gloxinia’s 
new rise in popularity. The Buell 


Kills Lawn Insects ee Helps _—_ is —— by es ad 
Keep Ants Out of the House! is ooms in a far more extensive color 


range than was previously available 
a ee from the Belgian or German im- 
ment kills destructive Sicitineneicie’ wats : ported tubers. 


pong Bee Sn ANTRO. . . As house plants gloxinias are ideal, 
lawn moths, sowbugs needing only a sunny location and a 
(pillbugs), many reasonable amount of care to do 


- Sea . . 
a a with DittDRin well. For early spring bloom indoors 
handy shaker spout. they have few equals.—M. C. O. 
No mixing! No 
spraying! No drift- 
ing! Get Lawntrol! 


—_——_ ,-- rr rl 





ANOTHER GARDEN-TESTED ANTROL PRODUCT 

Large blossoms and ruffled petals are typi- 
cal of the Buell hybrid gloxinias. This 
flower is from the B-14 series which comes 


Cattley a Or ch ids in shades of red with interesting patterns 


of speckling. This is an outstanding group 
Flowering size in fresh osmunda our selection, $5.00; i i isi 

C. Trianae, $6.00; Rare White Cattleyas, our selection, and a favorite with greenhouse visitors. 
$6.00: Edithiae, pure white, $7.50. Strays for $4.00. 
We grow no Cattleyas in substitutes for osmunda, such 
as fir bark. 

Cymbidium Orchids. Out of pot, easy io establish, 
(Explained in catalog. Small clumps, unlabelled, 
$1.50, f.o.b, Express, or $2.75, postpaid. Labelled front 
bulb, with foliage, $1.50, f.0.b. Express or $3.00, post- 
paid. 2-bulb clumps, $2.75, Express, f.o.b. or $4.25 
postpaid. 








e eo ag TY Pomme a pay] oan i ith f z 
Out of pot postpaid or in clay. pots Express, f.0.b. Purples — te nse popularity = 
same prices. gloxinias. This flower has a solid purple 
oe ee Pat: ae plants. border shading into a lighter purple with 
Catalog and Culture Guide free. rag neurone 4 — the =. - 

Cecil Houdyshel Dept. F, La Verne, Calif. is found in the B-2 series. ven an 
. : eight petals are typical in Buell hybrids. 
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Photographs by 
John J. Simpkins 


Leaf cutting after one month in 
rooting media (vermiculite and 
peat) showing tuber formation. 
Leaf may now be potted in soil 
with tuber set about 2 inches deep. 
It may be several months to a 
year before a new plant will 
appear and often the original leaf 
will die before this time. As glox- 
inia tubers do not multiply, this is 
often the only way to obtain more 
tubers of a variety. Buell’s named 
varieties TRUDY, SNOW QUEEN, and 
ELECTRA are increased this way. 


CIANT. 
‘TREE PEONY 


Cxidestiy from the an- 
cient Han Dynasty, in- 
troduced in Europe in 
1787, but practically dis- 
appeared. STASSEN is 
proud to again make 
available, in limited 
quantity, these historic 
ree Peonies. 


Exceedingly vigorous, 
tree-like plants, eventu- 
ally growing to six feet 
(if left in original loca- 
tion). Loaded with abun- 
dance of giant peonies 
often a foot across. 
foliage. 
Post paid. 


CHINA RED - BLUSH PINK 
SNOW WHITE - ORIENTAL PURPLE 


each $3.00 3 for $8.50 
COLLECTION 4 Tree Peonses $10.75 
4 varieties listed 
Fall Catalog 7REE 
STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, INC. 
Dept. 17 ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 


eg» ATTENTION"! 


e GREENHOUSE OPERATORS 
\| You'll be happier controlling 


INSECTS 


with the EASIEST method 
FULEX SMOKE FUMIGATORS 


SO EASY—Simply light contents with « 
ler. = fills greenhouse 
and kills insects while you relax. 
Used by 000 growers 
3 Types (Parathion, — Lindane) 
for any size gree 
Free literature, prices, write Dep’ t. F.G.7 


FULLER SYSTEM, INC.—WOBURN, MASS. 


/ PROFESSIONAL 


LANDSCAPING 
Easily & Quickly 
_AT HOME 





























Gloxinias produce seed readily when hand pollinated. With a toothpick, 
transfer dust-like pollen from anthers (photograph at left) to the sticky stigma 
of the pistil (photograph at right). Flower should be open several days 
before the transfer is made. Seed can be sown when pod ripens in 60 days. 


FOR PLEASURE Please your family with a pro- 
fi . a Assist your friends 
and ee in lan ape projects; become a 
garden authority in your neighborhood. Many 
money-making opportunities as a consultant. 
FOR PROFIT —Prepare for tremendous money- 
making opportunities for trained men and women 
in the Landscape Field. eye yen he quickly learn— 
at home—how to become a authority, 
Landscape Contractor, Eandsenee — 
Garden Sensaihens. Lecturer or Designer. 

Start your own profitable business or get 
paying position. Excellent part time money-ma’ one 
opportunities. Successful graduates coast to coast. 

tudy and Earn Your Diploma at Home! 


Write today tor FREE BOOK. 





NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
310 So. Robertson Bivd., Dept. F.106 
Los Angeles 48, California 

Please send me free copy of your book, “How to 
Tuber planted in S-inch pot with % inch of a fibrous soil over _| Ley", Modern Landscaping for Profit or Pleasure,” 
top. Bottom of tuber is smooth (lower right); upper surface has 
a slight depression with stub or scar of old stem (upper right). 
Roots form on both upper and lower surfaces. Sprouting time 
may vary and often ranges from a few weeks to several months. 
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Florida—a treasury of foliage plants 


New vistas have opened for indoor gardeners thanks to alert Florida 
plantsmen. Here is a report by Mary Nobel on the latest plants 
available from the Sunshine State. Photographs are by J. L. Merkel. 


HE TREMENDOUS DEMAND for dec- 
+ orative indoor foliage plants due 
to their increased use in modern 
interiors has turned peninsular Florida 
into a production center supplying plants 
to the whole country. 

The near-tropical climate of Florida 
speeds propagation, and growing condi- 
tions are amenable the year round. 
Under uncounted acres of slat-shades 
are growing millions of seedling tropical 
plants that will eventually decorate sub- 
urban homes from coast to coast. 

Plant explorers have brought back 
many of the “new” plants and are as 
busy today as in the days of Captain 
Bly. A few plants of a rare new species 
are imported for stock and are propa- 
gated here by seeds and cuttings. The 
hybridizers are at work, too, producing 
new forms, breeding for durability, 
variegation and other desirable qualities. 

What’s new from Florida? There are 
delightful new rubber plants, exciting 
philodendrons, enchanting little peper- 
omias and even a vining anthurium. 
The adaptability of all these genera to 
indoor conditions is a proven fact. The 
new forms offer the same durability as 
the old friends, plus a new look. 

The rubber plant (Ficus elastica) has 
been a favorite house plant for a cen- 
tury, and many other members of the 
fig family are noted for their indestructi- 
bility as indoor plants. The numerous 
species are native to tropical regions 
around the globe. Some are vines, some 
are shrubs and some are trees to 80 
feet. The banyan tree from India, 
grown as a curiosity in southern Florida, 
is a member of this family, as is the de- 
licious edible fig. 

Two newly introduced ficus include 
Ficus decora and F. radicans. F. decora 
is similar to, but more compact than, 
the familiar rubber plant (F. elastica), 
and its broader and more oval leaves 
are placed closer together on the stem. 
It has the same outlined midrib, and the 
new leaves are reddish when they begin 
to unfold. The plant is tall and sturdy 
and grows in light or shade. 

Ficus radicans variegata is a varie- 
gated form of an old friend. It is a 
small trailing vine with 2-inch leaves 
that has been known for a long time but 
is just now being propagated in sufficient 
quantity to be available to home gar- 
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deners. It is a dainty little thing, just 
as durable as F. radicans, and answers 
the question of what to put in the shady 
end of a planter. It can be trained up a 
tree-fern totem for height, grown trail- 
ing from a hanging basket or bird cage, 
and used decoratively in wall brackets. 

Philodendrons form -the backbone 
of any indoor planting, and numerous 
varieties are now available. They come 
in three growth forms: the climbers or 
vines, the self-heading types which grow 
from a central crown, and hybrids of 
these two which are called semi-self- 
heading. These last two forms are low 
climbers which hold up their own heads 
for quite a while and increase in height 
very gradually; large plants need a totem 
for support. 

Newest of the climbers is ANGRA Dos 
REIs, as exotic and tropical as its Bra- 
zilian homeland. Each large leaf has the 
high gloss of a well-shined shoe. It was 
recently introduced into Florida as an 
unidentified new species and given this 
distinctive name. It is characterized by 
maroon blotches on the stem, and the 
foliage is green, top and bottom. 

Two new self-headers are also Bra- 
zilian in origin and are being propagated 
in Florida. P. crenulatum has large, 
deeply notched leaves similar to P. bi- 
pinnatifidum and P. Selloum, which are 
so valuable in producing a bold modern 
effect. In all of these cut-leaved varie- 
ties the indentations or cuts on the 
leaves increase as the foliage matures. 
On small seedlings the leaves are nearly 
solid in outline. 

P. Espirito Santo was unnamed when 
imported. Its name honors the Brazilian 
state in which it was found. It is quite 
different from any previously introduced 
species. The three-pointed leaves are 
shaped like arrowheads, and the plant is 
what might be called semi-dwarf. It is 
not a true dwarf, as the average plants 
are 2 to 3 feet tall, but it is more 
diminutive than the general run of self- 
heading philodendrons. Doubtless this 
species will be used for breeding to cap- 
ture its sharp leaf pattern and modest 
size, characteristics which may well be 
the trend for future hybridization. 

Philodendron TRICOLOR is an exciting 
new hybrid. One parent is P. hastatum 
variegata, a variegated climbing variety 
that was a sensation when introduced 


and is still a collector’s item. The other 
parent is the pioneer self-heading 
species, P. wendlandi. As a result, TRI- 
COLOR is a compact plant with white 
and cream along with green leaves from 
a very short central trunk. This is a 
plant for the connoisseurs. Unfortu- 
nately, not all variegated plants produce 
varicolored offspring, but propagations 
of TRICOLOR are just as gaudy as could 
be wished, and every leaf is gaily 
splashed with color. 

Peperomia LitTLE FANTasy is the 
most fascinating plant of the year. It 
is a miniature, not over 2 or 3 inches 
high, with small leaves crowded together 
in a cluster as though the pinkish stems 
were tied around with a string like a 
bunch of parsley. 

The leaves are deeply rippled and so 
dark green as to sometimes look black. 
(This variety is called EMERALD RIPPLE 
by some.) At intervals several white 
catkins rise on slender stems above the 
foliage. The contrast is a fantasy and a 
plantsman’s dream. 

Peperomia SWEETHEART is similar to 
the more familiar P. Sandersi (better 
known as the watermelon-begonia), the 
main difference being the heart-shaped 
leaves in SWEETHEART. 

Anthurium scandens, a climbing form 
of this familiar family, has long, narrow 
leaves stretching to 12 or 18 inches in 
length. It does so well in shade that it 
is one of the best house plants for a poor 
plant location indoors. The blossom is 
inconspicuous and bears little similarity 
to the thrilling red or pink blooms of 
Anthurium Andraeanum, but the flower 
is followed by a charming cluster of 
pearly white grapes. 

Syngonium IMPERIAL WHITE is a new 
small climber with lovely white leaves 
edged in green. It is similar in appear- 
ance to some of the fine caladiums. It 
makes a compact little plant for several 
months but as it grows tall, it should be 
given a nicely curved piece of drift- 
wood to hold on to. Both this and An- 
thurium scandens increase in height so 
gradually that they are ideal for indoor 
decoration. 

These are but a few of the new plants 
available from Florida. You'll soon be 
hearing more about exciting plant in- 
troductions whose names are new and 
news!® 
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“Growing Orchids a never ending delight. 
Most of my plants kept at my office where I 

relax after strenuous day of court reporting 
This plant had 11 blooms for Mother's Day.” 


RUBY B. HUGHE: 


“Very pleased with Schirmer’s Course, it 
contains so much information. The plant on 
my left had 6 blooms. 2 were out off before 
—— was taken. The one on my right also 


had 6 bl 
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really started to 
try yet. I owe my 
success to the 
Sehirmers. 


MRS. FRANK HAR- 
WOOD— Oregen 
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LEARN HOW ORCHIDS MULTIPLY. Learn how one plant may 
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DID YOU BUY YOUR COPY OF FLOWER GROWER 
FROM YOUR LOCAL MAGAZINE DEALER? 


That’s a good idea, glad you did. Why not fill in this coupon, 
attach $3.50 and give it to your newsdealer, so you can be a regular 


subscriber? 





Yes, I want FLOWER GROWER sent directly to my home every month. 
I am attaching $3.50 for a full 12 month subscription. 





My Name is 
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Zone State 





Give this coupon to your local magazine dealer or mail to FLOWER GROWER, Albany 1, N. Y. 





GUIDE TO INDOOR GARDENING 


Shredded bark is 


a new boon to 
orchid growing 


EWS OF A SHREDDED-BARK potting 
N medium for orchids has grow- 

ers excited. It mow seems des- 
tined to replace osmundine. 

Osmundine, a wiry, stiff fibre that 
has long been the standard potting me- 
dium used for most orchids, has many 
drawbacks. It is tough and dusty (I’m 
allergic to it); you must use shears to 
cut it apart. You wrap pieces about a 
few roots and then you wrap more 
pieces about this. Next, you must wedge 
and pound. The plant more often than 
not ends up too high in the pot, with 
the osmundine too low. 

When a gardener first works with 
osmundine he soon realizes that it re- 
quires an entirely different set of 
techniques from those used when pot- 
ting in soil, and the art cannot be ac- 
quired as easily. Even an experienced 
orchid man will usually admit that if 
something were available to make pot- 
ting orchids easier he would soon make 
the change, provided the plants grew as 
well. 

With shredded bark I expect to get 
somewhere with orchids. It packs easily 
about the roots with no pounding or 
wedging. From all reports plants potted 
in it require more water than those in 
osmundine but are considerably more 
tolerant of overwatering, not being sub- 
ject to the troubles resulting from loose 
potting and decay of the osmundine. 

Enough commercial plantings have 
been made to indicate that these 
shredded-bark mixtures give excellent 
results and to an amateur they have the 
attraction of a ready cake mix. They 
are basically sound since epiphytic or- 
chids naturally grow on bark and woody 
trash. While developed for cattleya hy- 
brids, the mixture has been successfully 
used for cypripediums, phalaenopsis, 
vanda, oncidium, dendrobium, epiden- 
drum and many orchid species. 

Dr. Davidson of Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, has 
worked with many mixtures of shredded 
bark, redwood fibre, oak leaves, peat 
and sand. 

While some experimenting will still 
be needed for best results, the spade 
work has been done, the outlook is 
promising and the simplicity and uni- 
formity of the new medium looks like a 
new break in orchid growing, particu- 
larly for amateurs—VICTOR GREIFF 
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should have the best possible soil 

for them. This may sound like a 
big order, but actually it isn’t. The pot- 
ting mixture suitable for most house 
plants is a combination of loam, sand, 
peatmoss and/or leafmold. Loam is the 
name given to a soil which contains 
clay, sand, silt and humus. It varies 
from a sand loam to a clay loam, de- 
pending on the relative amounts of these 
two ingredients present. A medium 
loam is preferred, which may be ob- 
tained from arable land such as a corn- 
field or vegetable garden. 

To do a really bang-up job in pre- 
paring soil for house plants the loam 
should consist of turfs cut from a rich 
pasture. But because the turfs should be 
cut in the spring and stacked for about 
six months prior to using the mixture 
and because many readers will have 
difficulty in obtaining it, we will forget 
the ideal loam for the time being. Leaf- 
mold, too, might present some difficul- 
ties because it takes about a year for tree 
leaves to decay. 

The remaining ingredients are not 
ordinarily difficult to obtain. Horticul- 
tural peatmoss can be bought from al- 
most any garden center or hardware 
store. Either moss peat or sedge peat 
will do. Ask the man for acid sedge 
peat or granulated peatmoss. The sand 
should be coarse with particles ranging 
from % to %e inch. Get it from a firm 
dealing in builders’ materials. If the 
loam is deficient in humus (ask your 
county agricultural agent or state experi- 
ment station), buy packaged humus to 
mix with it. 

For cuttings, seeds and seedlings, a 
“lean” mixture is required. Use equal 
parts of loam, sand and peatmoss in ac- 
cordance with the character of the loam. 
If it is sandy use less sand; if clay pre- 
dominates increase the amount of sand. 
The mixture should be put through a % - 
or %-inch sieve. It should be thor- 
oughly mixed and then tested for acidity. 
A testing kit to determine the pH can 
be bought for about $1.00; or, contact 
your county agricultural agent or your 
state agricultural experiment station to 
make the test. For most house plants 
the reaction should be pH 6 to 6.5; for 
acid-soil plants, pH 4.5 to 5.5. If the 
soil reaction is too acid correct it by 
adding % to 1 ounce of chalk or pul- 
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How to mix house plant soil 


by MONTAGUE FREE 


verized limestone to each bushel. Just 
in case there is not enough phosphorous 
in the soil, mix 1% ounces of super- 
phosphate in each bushel. 

For mature plants use a “fatter” mix- 
ture such as 6 to 8 parts loam, 3 parts 
peatmoss, 2 of sand by bulk; plus 4 
ounces of a complete fertilizer with an 
analysis of about 5-10-5, and 1 ounce 
of calcium carbonate (chalk or pul- 
verized limestone) to each bushel. 
Double the amount of peatmoss for 
azaleas and camellias. 

For plants like begonia and saint- 
paulia (African-violet), which revel in 
soil containing ample organic matter 
and which do not demand acid soil, 
it is desirable to add an additional part 
of leafmold or humus. 

Peatmoss, vermiculite (expanded 
mica, available under various trade 
names), and sand are primarily soil 
conditioners. They are usually sterile 
in the sense that they are free from in- 
jurious organisms; hence there is no 
need to sterilize them. They are also 
sterile in that they are lacking in plant 
nutrients, except for peatmoss, in which, 
however, they are in short supply and 
not immediately available. 

It is best to sterilize (actually it is to 
pasteurize) the loam—also the leaf- 
mold, separately, if it is used. The 
simplest way of doing this is to put 1 
inch of water in a saucepan, bring it to 
a boil, put in the loam dry, cover and 
let simmer for a half hour. The odor 
of cooking soil is not pleasant so to 
avoid domestic trouble I would advise 
doing it outdoors. 

The flower pots (clay or glazed—not 
plastic) should also be sterilized together 
with the drainage material (potsherds 
or fine gravel). Plastic pots can be 
washed when you do the dishes. Care 
should be taken to prevent contamina- 
tion by storing the pasteurized soil in a 
container such as a new garbage pail 
with a tight-fitting lid. 

It is possible to grow house plants 
without using soil by putting the plants 
in water; or by using a sterile medium 
such as flowerpot chips, coarse sand, 
vermiculite or sphagnum moss and 
watering with a nutrient solution. 

Flowerpot chips can be made by 
breaking cracked or broken porous clay 
pots into pieces %4 inch or smaller. If 
you do not have a supply of suitable 
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pots, a soft porous brick can be broken 
up in the same way and used instead. 





Both plants were started at the same 
time. Plant at left was grown in pot 
chips; right, soil. See text for explanation. 


The photograph above shows two 
plants of saintpaulia PURPLE PRINCE, 
the one en the left grown in flower pot 
chips, the one on the right in the stand- 
ard saintpaulia soil. They started in 
life as two plants (from a leaf cutting), 
identical in size and age, which were 
planted in wick-watered 31-inch pots. 
For a while the plant growing in soil 
was ahead of its brother, but ultimately 
the one in the chips forged ahead with 
the result that you see. To the best of 
my recollection I dumped “% teaspoon- 
ful of 5-10-15 fertilizer in the reservoirs 
at monthly intervals. I have no doubt 
that coarse sand and vermiculite or a 
mixture of them would serve equally 
well. 

Now, don’t get the idea that this is the 
best way to grow plants. “One swallow 
doesn’t make a summer,” and the 
chances are that not all plants would be 
contented to grow in potsherds. 

Many house plants are able to get 
along for months, or years even, in tap 
water. Included in this group are Eng- 
lish ivy, Chinese evergreen, saintpaulia 
and airplane-plant. 

um moss is found growing in 
acid bogs. It is used by florists for 
stuffing a wire base to receive the stems 
of flowers in making funeral pieces. 
You probably can buy a sufficient quan- 
tity for your needs from your florist. 
It should be dried and broken into small 
pieces by rubbing it through a %-inch 
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VERY SPECIAL 
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Learn GREENHOUSE GROWING 


For Fun—For Profit 
Grow prize-winning flowers. 
Earn spare time money, or 
open a nursery-garden shop 
business. Our home study 
course in Greenhouse Grow- 
ing shows you how Write to- 
day for information or send 
25¢ for student newsletter, 
“The Greenhouse Grower.” 


FLOWER SCHOOLS, INC. 
P.O. Box 564 Santa Cruz, Calif. 
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GREEN SWAN ORCHIDS 


Exotic, chartreuse flowers each 4-6 inches wide, 
several per plant. Grow in your home. Free instruc- 
tions. In bud, to flower this fall. 

Catalog orchids and houseplants 25¢ 


ALBERTS & MERKEL BROS. INC. 


RT. 6 Box 77-FO Jacksonville 7, Florida 
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Tap water alone will support growth of 
some plants such as African-violet (above), 
English ivy and Chinese evergreen. 


sieve; moisten it before using for potting. 

The use of sphagnum in which to 
grow plants is not a new thing. More 
than seventy years ago the late Mons. 
Henri Correvon grew alpines in sphag- 
num. More recently, scientists in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture have 
successfully used it and recommend it 
as an ideal medium for germinating 
seeds and growing seedlings. 

The soil-less methods are for those 
who have difficulty in obtaining soil and 
also for the adventurous who are willing 
to take a chance. If you do not like to 
putter around, it is easy to buy packaged 
soils, sterilized and mixed ready for use. 
These can be quite good, or worthless, 
depending on the ethics of those who 
mix and package them. 


The best loam for our purpose con- 
sists of turfs taken in the spring from a 
rich pasture. They should be cut about 
9 inches square and 4 inches thick and 
should be stacked, grass side down, with 
a 2-inch layer of manure between each 
two layers of soil. If you cannot obtain 
barnyard manure use the dry packaged 
cattle manure in a %4-inch layer. The 
size of the pile depends on the amount 
of loam that is needed. Most readers 
will-not need a great amount and can 
stack the turfs within the confines of an 
apple box or something similar. It 
should be in'the open and if a dry spell 
is experienced it will need to be watered. 
It will be ready for use in about six 
months. Bring it under cover two or 
three weeks before it is to be used so it 
will be dry before it is sterilized. At this 
point we hear someone saying, “Now 
wait a minute, I don’t live on a farm so 
how and where am I going to get these 
turfs?” The answer is: you probably 
know someone who lives in the country 
so it will not be too difficult to get 
sufficient makings for your needs by 
asking her to contact a neighboring 
farmer for permission to remove a por- 
tion of his cow pasture. Then it is just 
a case of getting into the family car, 
driving out to see the farmer and col- 
lecting it with your winningest smile. 

No one who lives in the country or 
even in a small town need have any 
difficulty in collecting tree leaves in the 
fall and putting them into a pile to 
decay. While oak and beech leaves are 
preferred, those of maple and others can 
be used. If you can get some poultry 
manure and sprinkle it lightly on each 
1-foot layer of leaves, and if the pile is 
turned once or twice during the season, 
it will greatly accelerate the breakdown 
of the leaves.@ 





roses, fruits, vegetables and house 
plants, but seldom does a new evergreen 
come on the scene. When one does 
come out, though, it is usually a plant 
of merit. Such a plant is White’s SILVER 
KING juniper. 

This is a dwarf, spreading juniper 
which will keep to a height of 12 to 18 
inches if sheared only once a year. 
Even more outstanding is the color—it 
is a true silver-blue and it retains this 
color throughout the year. 

As to its hardiness, we have a report 
from Carl White, who developed the 
plant in his Walla Walla, Washington, 
nursery. Mr. White wrote us: “Last 
November we had a very severe freeze 
that killed seventy-five percent of the 
evergreens in nurseries in this part of 
Washington. Of the five spreading juni- 
pers we raise, only White’s SILvER KING 
juniper was not damaged by frost.” 

This new juniper has many potential 





Silver King Juniper 


e We often hear and read about new 


uses in the home garden. It is per- 
fectly suited for a ground cover and, of 
course, for foundation plantings. With 
just a minimum of shearing it will form 
a dense mass, ideal as a specimen. 


White’s StLver KING juniper was de- 
veloped from a plant of Juniperus 
scopulorum, the Colorado red-cedar, 
and is patented by Mr. White. Plants 
for fall planting are available from 
many nurseries throughout the country. 

















Mrs. Cole, FLoweER GROWER’s arrangement edi- 
tor, demonstrates flower arranging at one of the 
many lectures she gives throughout the country. 


CTOBER is the month when many of us 
turn from outdoor living to club meet- 
ings, fall clothes, galleries, the theater, 

and interior decoration. We become especially 
aware of style. In designing our interiors, we 
realize again what important features plant 
materials are indoors, and how well they can 
restate the style of our furnishings. 

During the last burst of bloom in the gar- 
den, I am exhilarated by the chance to cut 
masses of flowers for my largest containers. 
But as the abundance of plant materials 
wanes, I compensate for their scarcity by 
more contemplative arrangements. 

I rediscover elegant containers I’ve had 
no use for in the past months. The current 
revival of Empire design in furniture, fabrics, 
accessories and clothes directs my attention 
to an old Empire vase. And I try to catch 


something of this trend in style quite opposed 


to massed pastel arrangements. 

The urn’s severe shape suggests restraint. 
It’s rich brown alabaster inspires a color 
scheme of brown, deep green, chartreuse and 
a mere accent of black. Deep color contrast 
between foliage and flowers spotlights rare 
chartreuse Fuji chrysanthemums. Their pet- 
als whirl like pin wheels ‘against a solid leaf 
pattern. 

Since large foliage plants have become 
popular and are easy to grow, their leaves 
are more available for arrangements. Such a 
background of foliage is well suited to big 
dahlias, which seem to need a solid back- 
groun.. and are usually hard to arrange in a 
vertical container. 

Since the design (at right) of fresh green 
anthurium leaves set off by tall cocos leaves 
would be extremely severe by itself, I softened 
the outer edges with peony foliage centered 
by a whorl of magnolia—dry, for textural 
contrast. Dried hydrangea blossoms, soft as 
silk from a treatment with glycerine, are 
tucked here and there. A black baptisia pod 
adds depth. The color scheme, which em- 
phasizes brown, green and black, is far from 
neutral in its effect.® 


FOR YOUR ARRANGEMENT SCRAPBOOK 


Old vase—new look! 


by MARGET COCHRANE COLE 





Now, add to the joy of growing 
flowers right in your own Back- 
yard all year ‘round . . . the 
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AFRICAN 
VIOLETS 


African Violets 
—exclusively! 


if you want violets 
that will bieom for 
you without pam. 
bering, plants that 
= reach you in fine growing condition without 

‘eakage, send US your trial order! Plants like 
thie $1.00 each postpaid. 


[Special Offer——_ 


(growing instructions free) 
To prove to you that our plants arrive in Gne 
condition, we will send postpaid and 


labeied—Pink, White, Light Blue, Dark Pur- 
re oT ewnenss at $1.00 each (or all S for 


Sica al 











AFRICAN VIOLET Catalog 
FREE. Tells how to grow your 
violets so they’re covered 

with bloom! Many pictured, 
all honestly described . for 
beginners and for collectors! 
Write TODAY! 


AFRICAN GREENHOUSES 


VIOLET 
Fraser, Michigan 


SPOUTZ 


34300 Moravian Drive 
“We specialize in choice varieties” 





~_ 








WORLD'S FINEST 
It’s fascinating to watch your own 
Geranium plants grow from seed. Won- 
derful for house plants, window boxes, 
urns, Enormous flowerh: 
crimson, scarlet, mon, pink, 
white, mixed. The plants grow for 


ON 10¢ would cost $10.00 to $12.50 to buy! 
te) Start seeds now (we tell you how). 
SPECIAL — 25 Seeds 10c, postpaid. 


Supply limited— Send Dime Today! 


SURPEE SEED: car ‘ALOG SRERPicteres and deseri foes 
w. ATLEE ‘EE BURPEE a 214 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or 
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HOME GARDEN GUIDE TO INDOOR GARDENING 


The Home Greenhouse 


by VICTOR GREIFF 


HILE MILD WEATHER may run on 
W to mid-November (or occasion- 
ally even later) here, the indoor 
gardener. must each day think: “What 
will I do if frost comes tonight?” Hur- 
riedly carrying plants from the outdoors 
to cellar, garage, workroom or cold- 
frame; covering with burlap, paper, 
quilts or polyethylene—all these expedi- 
ents can be used but it is good sense to 
avoid the emergency. 

Some near-hardy woody treasures 
among the azaleas and camellias can 
flirt with frost if well hardened but a 
sudden hard freeze may burst the bark 
and leave the gardener in mourning, so 
remember and play safe. 

After this month the short day length 
will not contribute much to plant 
growth. Even the quickest annuals 
must be sown earlier for pre-January 
bloom or wait for the longer days of 
the new year to make flowering growth. 
Some time can be saved if garden an- 
nuals are moved indoors or if cuttings 
are rooted. 

Not retarded by short day length are 
the bulbs, many of which contain the 
embryonic flower within the bulb at 
planting time. They should be planted 
outdoors this month, though they are 
quite tolerant of delay. They will de- 
velop root systems in the cold wet 
ground in six weeks or so, and are then 
ready to flower when brought indoors. 

We pot up the bulbs in convenient 
containers, generally large shallow “bulb 
pans.” Then we have the alternative 
of burying the pots in the ground out- 
doors to imitate the normal environ- 
ment they have when grown for spring 
bloom outdoors, or we can reproduce 
this condition artificially indoors by sup- 
plying plenty of moisture and a tem- 
perature no higher than 50 degrees. 
This period of low temperature is neces- 
sary for proper root development. 

Although sinking the pots in the soil 
or merely mounding the earth up over 
them is adequate, most growers prefer 
to place the pots in a coldframe (either 
sunk in the soil or on top). Hay, ex- 
celsior or burlap is then placed over the 
pots to prevent the soil from freezing 
and thus facilitate later removal. 

There is little uncertainty with bulbs. 
The vigorous white roots soon fill the 
pot and push out through the drainage 
hole. The pots may be inspected occa- 
sionally (after about six weeks) to 
check root development. The simplest 
means of doing this is to use the grow- 
er’s trick of inverting pot and contents 


on the palm of the hand and lifting off 
the pot. Avoid bringing the bulbs in 
for forcing before the roots well fill 
the pot. 

Some top growth may develop while 
the bulbs are in storage and as this 
has usually been deprived of light it 
should not be subjected to full sunlight 
immediately. A few days under the 
bench near the aisle serves well, fol- 
lowed by a move to a partly shaded 
area in the greenhouse and next to full 
sunlight. Watering should be watched 
carefully as growth is rapid. 

All spring-flowering bulbs may be 
treated in this manner with some slight 
differences. Snowdrops, crocuses and 
the beautiful /ris reticulata root well at 
around freezing temperature, and at the 
slightest warmth will flower, sometimes 
not waiting to be taken out of the cold- 
frame. Anything more than a really 
cold house (45°) will blast them, while 


daffodils, tulips and hyacinths do best 
with night temperatures of 50 degrees. 
All require full sunshine and ventilation 
by day. 

Nothing is more foolproof than the 
KING ALFRED daffodil. A method I par- 
ticularly ‘ike is to use one large double- 
nose bulb set high upon the soil in a 
4-inch pot—similar to the way an 
amaryllis is planted. When in flower, 
these individual bulbs make excellent 
gifts at a minimum expense, and they 
require little space. 

For a spectacular display use an old 
gardener’s trick of staggering the bulbs 
in two layers in a huge 12-inch pot. Fill 
the pot with some soil, then bulbs and 
more soil, and more bulbs (set between 
the spaces of the others) on top of this, 
leaving this upper layer of bulbs half 
exposed. In this way more bulbs may 
be accommodated in a given pot size 
and the lower bulbs will grow between 
the upper ones. 

Numerous varieties of tulips—from 
interesting species to lush doubles—are 
nearly as tolerant and easy to force as 
daffodils, and varieties especially adapt- 
able to forcing are generally noted in 
the bulb catalogs.® 























Gladiolus for a perfect performance 


mit a list of what I think is the 

pick of the new glads as they 
grew for me last year. This is my first 
attempt and, as it is such an important 
assignment, I approach it with consider- 
able trepidation. I saw my first glad 
show two years ago, got the bug, set 
out to buy all the new glads I could 
catch (very few got away), planted the 
lot, took off for some big game hunting 
in Afghanistan, and returned just in time 
to cut the last blooms for Hallowe’en 
decorations. However, my color-blind, 


ft HE EDITOR HAS ASKED ME to sub- 


nearsighted aunt had taken notes for me 
and even arranged some lovely double 
exposure color slides (which we have 
donated to the local gladiolus club). I 
wish to acknowledge her help with the 
following “symposium.” (My wife re- 
fused to type it.) 

In the white class KLEENEX wins by 
a nose over DEEP FREEZE, a cool, cool 
white. Some claim the latter is a new 
low in glads. Running a strong third is 
WHITE ELEPHANT, which unfortunately 
is not suited for exhibition as you can- 
not get it in the trunk. Trailing these 
were three newcomers from the Near 
East—WHITEWASH, SNOWGOOD and 
SmMoG, the last one a diffused white, 
especially suitable for a dark fence cor- 
ner, the darker the better. Though it 
won’t knock your eye out, attachment 
is good; it clings. 

The yellow and buff class needs new 
faces, not old ones in disguise, as we 
saw them in 1955. FoGBOUND is one 
that could be easily missed. HOLLAND 
TUNNEL was popular but likes water. 
SUNBURN was noticeable, not a het 
favorite, but it will creep up on you if 
you stay with it. I couldn’t. MIssING 
LINK failed to bloom, as expected. 

As usual, good oranges are scarce. 
BANANA SPLIT is passable but placed 
in the wrong class. LIMBURGER is some- 
what on the fragrant side but no beauty. 
DaGwoop’s DiLEMMA couldn’t decide 
whether it was orange or salmon. [This 
has since been renamed SOCKEYE but 


still fails to impress. Ed.]. SCARECROW 
was just that, with stems like cornstalks. 

The salmons came into their own with 
BASEMENT BEAUTY, a low-priced intro- 
duction, leading the way, followed by 
CONSTERNATION and NITEMARE. The 
Beauty has only one fault: it looks best 
in the basement under a dim red light. 
Otherwise it is hardly distinguishable 
from NITEMARE, which will make you 
sit up and take notice. 

There are never enough punks—I 
mean pinks—to go around, but it’s 
not for lack of trying. Some good long 
shots made their bow in 1955. PINK 
MINK is scarce and high in price but 
promises well. DEBUTRAMP was du- 
bious, had stamina, but somehow lacked 
character. RAINY MORNING is a wet 
weather glad. BLIND DaTe was a big 
surprise, not always dependable but oc- 
casionally gorgeous. It seems I was 
lucky. CHEEKTOCHEEK had fine color 
and placement but was a bit crowded. 

Lots of new reds in °55, some of 
them standouts. In fact one wes called 
STANDOUT and lived up to the name. 
Only one of the twenty bulbs gave a 
bloom. It stood out in splendor against 
the green background. RED Face and 
its sister seedling FALSE FACE were both 
headliners with me, and brought oh’s, 
noes, ayes and ah’s from those who 
saw our slides. BOWERY Boy started off 
well, but flopped a bit even in staggered 
planting. Probably needs extra drink to 


Wr fee rong ager 


stay in shape. CARRIE NATION had 
plenty of size and height. We used a 
small hatchet to cut it. GESUNDHEIT 
is a glad that creeps up on you and is 
not to be sneezed at when the prizes are 
passed out. The originator should be 
congratulated on braving ten years of 
hay fever to introduce GESUNDHEIT. It 
is a big improvement on ATCHOO. 


The smokies and OAC’s are supposed 
to be for people without a feeling for 
beauty, but this year’s lot had their good 
points. CHIMNEY Top was tall, short- 
headed and rusty brown. TORNADO was 
smoky grey with pink tints and darker 
center. SuBway is on the dark side. 
COUNTERFEIT looked quite unreal. 
POLKA is almost black but comes with 
white spots in cool, wet weather. This 
is a real break. Another break in form 
and style is ZIPPER, a novelty that opens 
from the top down, though not con- 
sistently. We understand the originator 


DRAWINGS FOR FLOWER CROWER BY HENRY MARTIN 


now has a new one called OMNIBUs, 
the glad that has everything, including 
DDT in its bloodstream. The trend to 
green glads continues with JEALousy, 
a green-eyed monster, pure white with 
shamrock eye, and BRUSSELS SPROUTs, 
which is green, double, ail around the 
stem, and smells too! Another not yet 
introduced, will be called Secrecy. No- 
body knows how green it is. 

In the miniatures a splendid lot of 
new things came to light. BLUE BaBy 
is an inbred hybrid unviolet, also un- 
healthy. Fricib Mincet is pure white, 
a chiller. LITTLE PINKIE goes well with 
DEMITASSE. NUCLEUS, a -red seedling 
of ATOM, and Happy MIcCROBE, a fast 
propagator, are two of the very smallest. 

Now it’s up to you. Watch for these 
in the catalogues and order early.® 
[Flower Grower wishes to thank the Maine 
Gladiolus Society for the privilege of pub- 
lishing portions of this report from the 
Society's annual, The Glad Book. To put 
readers at ease, we quote the editor of 
The Glad Book: “Anyone who has attended 
past NAGC conventions or kept up with 
the Bulletin will recognize in the above the 
hand of that diverting spoofer and master 
of skits on gladiolus fandom, none other 
than Leonard W. Butt of Huttonville, On- 
tario, Canada, the introducer of many fine 
large and small glads, from RED CHARM to 
STATUETTE. A grand originator with a re- 
freshing sense of humor.” 
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BROWNELL 
SUB ZERO ROSES 


Woh » 90 


This semi-double, luminous peaches and 
cream colored Hybrid Tea, with its out- 
standing glossy foliage, practically free from 
thorns has been the sensation of the Display 
Gardens this season. Write for colored cata- 
logues of Hybrid Teas, Climbers, Creepers 
and the new Everblooming Pillars. Box F, 
Little Compton, R. I. 





FOR HOUSE PLANTS 


ew 
“BACCTO 


emai, lemrel ib 
=5\)\) 


rc s0| Ideal for house 


plants, window 
boxes, terraces,gar- 
dens. Enriched, sci- 


entifically processed, - 


i‘. complete.Amazingly 

\ low priced at hard- 

ware,chain,depart- 

ment and garden 
stores. 


, 59 
98¢; 25 Ibs., $1.69 
$2.49. Order Today. 





English Holly ‘deal for Christmas 
Send it to friends as gifts and use it for your own 
home decorating. Oregon holly is tops in ae 


long branches carefully selected for 
filled with bright scarlet berries. Shipped freshly 
cut, treated so berries and leaves will not drop 


during holidays. 

Packed in gift boxes. Shipped prepaid. 
No. 1 box 20x9x4 $3.00; No. 2 box 24x10x4% 
$3.95; No. 3 box 30x12x6 $7.00; Sample box 


$1.50. Send for illustrated folder. 
N. VAN HEVELINGEN, Growers 
Box 5076-F Portland 13, Oregon 


1on, 
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How to prepare a power 
mower for winter storage 


VOIDING TROUBLE before it starts 
—that’s exactly what you are 
doing when you take a few ex- 

tra minutes this fall to prepare your 
mower or tractor engine for its winter 
lay-up. Idleness can sometimes cause 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR FLOWER CROWER BY JOHN J. SIMPKINS 


Thoroughly clean your mower. Even 

e though it is kept reasonably clean 
throughout the mowing season, all clip- 
pings, dirt and grime should be removed. 


Apply a generous coating of oil 

e to all exposed metal. Aerosol oil 
does a good penetrating job; wiping 
with an oily cloth will also suffice. 


Clean the oil filter. No doubt it 

« will have clippings and other dirt 
in it after a season’s operation. Rinse in 
gasoline and add clean oil to the cup. 


more damage to an engine than con- 
stant use. But if you follow the few 
simple suggestions below, we can al- 
most guarantee that your engine will 
start right off next spring. Fall care 
will add to the life of your machine. 


A steel brush will be necessary to 

e Temove some of the heavy accumu- 
lation of clippings on the reel blades. 
Also use the brush on the base blade. 


Oil all bearings and other places, 

e such as the chain, as indicated on 
the machine. Check your operating man- 
ual to make sure you catch all of them. 


Remove all gasoline from tank. If 

e there is no drain valve, syphon it 
out. Gasoline left in the tank will 
evaporate and leave a gummy residue. 


FLOWER GROWER 





r rae coe the first apres you can 


saotecr™” VALUABLE PLANTS 
ee WINTER DAMAGE) 


easily . .. at low cost... with garden-proved 
WHAT IS WILT-PRUF? | now available to home owners in a handy, 


lst, ederles plas easy-to-refill plastic squeeze bottle! 


ie quid which forms a 
: ‘ orless Prope a when USE WILT-PRUF to protect evergreens, shade trees, Sense 
Start the engine to use up all re es oe on plants. This shrubs, perennials, etc. against sun-scorch and winter bur ty 
e maining gasoline in tank, fuel ‘line Es coating Phage pa a event damage by drought and searing wind! 
° e oes ev: mois: 
and carburetor. This will prevent gum | % | Gnd helps plants with. | USE WILT-PRUF to help newly tranaplanted, trees ond_ shrubs 
from forming in these parts of engine. : stand transplanting adjust easily to new those moved in 
: shock and other condi late and 











USE WILT-PRUF to improve the appearance of plants by pre- 
venting browning of evergreen foliage and by making o!! plants 
look fresher and healthier in cold weather! 


USE WILT-PRUF to prolong the beauty of foliage aoe and 
Now it is available to certain cut flowers . . . the vigor of house plants . . . which are 
yee Var your own gar- exposed to over-dry indoor air! 


Add 35¢ for prepid| QRDER NOW! ¢ WILT-PRUF CONCENTRATE 
shipping. No C.O.D.’s. Sunthie siete tendeiien 1 Makes 25 to 30 refills for 
Complete instructions tle containing 6 o2.—enough squeeze-bottle! 

included. shrube oF ‘donens of smaller quart $3.50 
piants! 


: NURSERY SPECIALTY PRODUCTS, Inc. DEPT. F.6.10 CROTON FALLS, N. ¥ Y.| 

















Drain crankcase oil and add new. 

» Follow the manufacturer's directions | } GET TWICE AS MUCH GARDENING PLEASURE ... AND 
as to grade. Drain oil while engine 
is still warm to remove all sediment. 


YOU SAVE *1.00! 28235 














Remove spark plug and pour in 

e one ounce of number 20 grade oil 
on the cylinder. This prevents the cyl- 
inder from freezing due to rusting. 


Order an Everlite Aluminum Greenhouse today! 
There is still time to erect it... bring in your favorite plants...and 
enjoy them all winter long. Everlite Aluminum Greenhouses last 


] Cover the engine and mower with a lifetime ...no maintenance problems. Write for folder FG 106. 
e a plastic or other waterproof ma- 


terial to keep moisture and dust off ma- wttluminum Que 14615 Lorain Avenve 
chine. Cover shown is a plastic tablecloth. ? ¢ Cleveland 11, Ohio 


OCTOBER 1956 
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FLOWER ARRANGERS: 
Now it’s ouey to 


anchor “ 


carer Floral Clay 


wa a cee that vastly ste tahet 





= iy CATALOG 


- 


ARMSTRONG» 





IT DOES THE WORK FOR YOU! 
DON’S 
DANDY 


Sy DIGGER 
The handy planting tool 


Makes your planting $3 49 
EASIER @ FASTER @ CLEANER sated 
Digs a hole 3” wide, up to 8” deep 
at your local garden supply dealer 
A Product of McHUTCHISON & CO. 
695A Grand Avenue @ Ridgefield, N. J. 





Add gaiety and charm to 
garden with Pitzonka’s "Giant 
blooms a 


usually brilliant colors. This Cut- 
Flower Mixture is for both bed- 


ding and cu Purposes. 
Plant NOW tor spring color. 


Satisfaction guaranteed! 
Pitzonka’s Cut-Flower Pansy 
Mixture 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM AND NURSERY 


Box 1106, Bristol, Pa. 





the MIRACLE DRUG 


Causes wondrous plant mutations 


ane a, 


ROMAINE B. WARE BOX F, CANBY, OREGON 
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Ellie and the Old Orchard 


[FROM PaGE 39] the one pie-cherry, 
we added the Seckel pears. 

Best of all, in their first spring after 
being liberated from the tangle, four 
of the six old trees blossomed! While 
the branches were white with bloom, we 
sprayed them again. and now there is 
promise of fruit. There’ll not be much, 
a bushel or so. Another year . . . after 
more feeding and more spraying . . . 
perhaps there’ll be a few more bushels 

. . who can tell? 

“That’s ole man sun for you,” Ellie 
says. “That little ole apple I saw in 
there, he had no breath, no air at all. 
Now he feels the sun on his back and 
likes it. Now he breathes again. There'll 
be plenty of apples next year—bushels 
and bushels, maybe.” 

That’s as will be. But the upper 
orchard has a name all its own. We call! 
it Ellie’s Row.® 





Garden Events 


in October 


Oct. 3-5, Phoenix, Ariz.—Annual 
Meeting of the Pacific Region of 
the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs, Hotel Westward 
Ho. 

Oct. 3-4, Providence, R.I.—A Cook’s 
Tour of Providence Kitchens and 
Gardens, Rhode Island Federation 
of Garden Clubs. 

Oct. 5-6, Cleveland, Ohio—Conven- 
tion and Show, Ohio State Afri- 
can Violet Society, Carter Hotel. 

Oct. 11-21, Fairfax County, Va.— 
County Fair, National Capital 
Garden Club League, Woodward 
& Lothrop Store. 

Oct. 19-21, Tyler, Tex.—Texas Rose 
Festival. 

Oct. 20-21, Englewood, N.J.—Chrys- 
anthemum Show, The Chrysan- 
themum Society of New Jersey, 
Dwight Morrow High School. 

Oct. 20, Wilmington, Del.—Hostess 
at Home Tour, Garden Club of 
Wilmington. 

Oct. 21-23, East Lansing, Mich.— 
Annual Meeting, American Horti- 
cultural Council, Michigan State 
University. 

Oct. 24-26, Portland, Ore.—Annual 
Meeting, Holly Society of Amer- 
ica, Hotel Multnomah. 

Oct. 26-27, Harrison, N.Y.—Chrys- 
anthemum Show, Westchester 
Chapter of the National Chrys- 
anthemum Society, Harrison 
Presbyterian Church. 

Oct. 27-28, Bloomington, Hl.—A fri- 
can Violet Show, The Illinois 
African Violet Society, Illinois 
Hotel. 

Since dates are subject to change, we suggest 

you check with clubs or societies before 

traveling to out-of-town shows or meetings. 


For publication in this column, notices must 
be received at least three months in advance. 














UNUSUAL 
FLOWERS 


Rare Bulbs for fall planting; new 
kinds of House Plants; Hardy Per- 
ennial Plants. Illustrated catalog on 


request, Dept. Z. 
PEARCE SEED CO. 


MOORESTOWN 
NEW JERSEY 


WANTED 


Salesmen & Agents, 
Who Call on 


vegetable growers and agricultural trade, 
to represent old, established vegetable 
plant producer. Liberal commission, no in- 
vestment required. No collections. 


Boltman Asparagus Co. 
Rochelle, lilinois 


























%) Largest Collection 


ame” Ever Offered! 
including stock from apees 
OBERLIN yer all = DENS 
at lowest pr er! 
Send for FREE 1957 CATALOGUE—enlarged, 
instructive . . . ready for immediate mailing! 
sy over 400 rare and hardy Tree Peonies . 
- is exquisite species and hybrid Herbaceous 
eonies. Many exclusive foreign introductions! 
All magnificent easy-to-grow exhibition-type 
showpieces! This is the connoisseurs’ source 
book! Write for your copy today! 
100 Selected Tree Peony Seeds eee ‘s) 
Address: LOUIS SMIRNOW, Dept. FG 
85 Linden Lane, Brookville, Long Island, i. Y. 














GIANT CAMELLIA FLOWERED 
RANUNCULUS 


From CALIFORNIA 
LARGEST STRAIN in the WORLD! 
EASY TO GROW cut 
flower. undreds 
of brilliant mixed 





FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY 
AND BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


‘ BouNrie. FUL RIDGE NURSERIES 


25 ESTATE HEMLOCK $15. 


Canadian Hemlock. Hardy Northern 
grown. Just like those on large estates. 
18 to 24 inches tall, SPECIAL THIS MONTH 
—25 for $15.00, 100 for $50.00, 500 for 
$200.00. The shipment at any later date. 


BOB MC GUIRE 


R.F.D. 5 Johnson City, Tenn. 
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Grow primulas from seed 


by ALLAN H. KEMPNER 


RIMULAS ARE THE REAL aristocrats 
P of all the spring flowers that 
gladden the eye, or so it seems to 
me. This is by no means a suggestion 
that daffodils, tulips, scillas and other 
spring flowers are not lovely. Many 
gardeners have one or two primulas in 
a rock garden where they are quite at 
home, but there is no more lovely sight 
than a whole border or bed of primulas 
on the north side of a row of deciduous 
shrubs dappled with the early May sun- 
light. The fact that primulas are grown 
in relatively few gardens is probably due 
to a false reputation of being “difficult.” 
Some species are difficult and almost 
impossible to grow and flower in our 
climate (vicinity of New York City), 
but there are many species such as 
Primula polyantha, P. denticulata, P. 
acaulis, P. japonica and P. Sieboldi, to 
name but a few, which are easy to grow 
from seed and to maintain in the garden 
if one follows simple rules and gives 
them the conditions and culture they 
like. They will live in the garden for 
years if given well-drained humusy soil, 
semi-shade, water during hot, dry spells 
in summer, and winter protection. 

For the beginner I would recommend 
Primula polyantha as one of the easiest 
to propagate and one of the most beau- 
tiful of all primroses. It is a modest 
plant with obovate leaves 4 to 6 inches 
long, with flowers borne in an umbel on 
a 6- or 8-inch scape. Flower color is in 
shades and combinations of white, gold, 
yellow, tawny and red mahogany, 
usually with an “eye” of one color and 
the margin of the petals another. A 


great deal of hybridizing has resulted in- 


some really spectacular flowers both as 
to color and size. 

While it is often easy to buy primulas 
from a local nursery or from specialists, 
it seems to me that it is much more 
satisfactory when one grows them from 
seed. One can buy enough seed to 
produce dozens of plants for the price of 
one or two seedling plants. The satis- 
faction of actually growing the plants 
cannot be bought— it is one of the joys 
of gardening which gives a real feeling 
of accomplishment to the gardener. 

Primula seeds do not germinate as 
readily and rapidly as do radish and 
zinnia seeds, and this may be one of the 
reasons why some people think them 
difficult. They do germinate readily if 
handled properly even though it may 
take from three weeks to several months 
depending on when they are planted. I 


have found that the easiest and surest 
way to realize good germination is the 
old-fashioned method of planting in the 
fall and leaving the seed flat at the north 
side of a wall until spring. Primulas in 
nature are accustomed to cold winters 
and a heavy snow covering, so pack 
them with snow when you can. 

The soil mixture for seeding should 
be loose and not heavy. I find that a 
mixture of one part each of loam, leaf- 
mold and sand works well. This should 
be passed through a “-inch screen and 
the coarse screenings placed at the bot- 
tom of the flat for drainage. Primula 
seed is fine and should be pressed into 
the soil and covered, if at all, with only 
a dusting of sand or finely screened 
sphagnum moss. It is well to cover the 
seed flat with a screen to keep out 
rodents, and over the screen to place a 
piece of coarse burlap to prevent the 
heavy rains from washing the seed 
about. 

When spring comes the flat should 
be examined from time to time and the 
burlap removed when the tiny green 
leaves begin to show. Keep it in a 
shaded location and water with a fine 
spray when necessary. When the plants 
are large enough to transplant (and this 
is a matter of personal taste and manual 
dexterity, usually when the third leaf 
appears and the first leaves are about 
one half inch in diameter), they should 
be pricked out carefully. The roots 
of these small plants are surprisingly 
long and bushy, and care must be taken 
to avoid tearing them. At this point do 
not discard the seed flat, as additional 
plants may keep coming for some weeks 
and there is a general feeling that the 
stragglers often make the best plants. 

The seedlings are spaced 2 inches 
apart in a flat filled to the top with soil. 
The soil mixture I use consists of two 
parts of loam, one part of sand and 
leafmold plus a 6-inch pot of granulated 
peatmoss per flat. It is a good idea to 
sterilize the soil before transplanting 
seedlings (as well as before sowing 
seed) simply by pouring a kettle of 
boiling water over the flat and letting it 
stand for about three days, by which 
time the soil is moist but not too wet 
for planting. 

In planting I use a half-inch-diameter 
dibble, but a pencil will do as well. 
After the roots are coaxed into the hole, 
firm the soil about them by pressing the 
dibble into the soil near the plant. This 
firming prevents air pockets which might 


result in eventual death of the plant. 

Spread some slug bait arouhd your 
seedlings as it is a frustrating and un- 
pleasant experience to find a flourishing 
batch of seedlings reduced to a few mid- 
ribs of leaves. Slugs and snails appar- 
ently find primula leaves simply 
delicious. 

There is no reason to think that one 
can sow primula seed only in fall. Sow- 
ing any time through March will give 
the same results. If the seed is kept for 
any length of time before planting, it 
should be stored dry in a refrigerator. 
Fresh seed of most perennials germi- 
nates more rapidly than old seed, and 
this is true of primulas. However, if 
you must sow in summer keep your seed 
flat in as cool a place as you can find, 
as primulas like cool conditions for 
germination. 

Artificial freezing of the seed will 


‘hasten germination if it is desirable to 


plant in the summer when natural freez- 
ing conditions do not exist outdoors. 
The seed is moistened in the packet with 
a drop or two of water and placed in a 
deep freeze for a few days, then thawed 
for twenty-four hours, refrozen for one 
or two days, rethawed for twenty-four 
hours and planted. The first moistening 
after planting is done with water at 
110°-120° degrees and the second water- 
ing two days later at the same tempera- 
ture. The seed pan should be covered 
with glass and paper, and watered from 
below from then on. 

Slow-germinating seed such as prim- 
ula seems to do best if the pans or flats 
are kept in a closed propagating case in 
the shade. My case is 3 x 2 feet, 12 
inches high at the back and 8 inches 
in front, with a hinged lid made of a 
wooden frame with a translucent plastic 
cover. The case is filled to a depth of 6 
inches with sand or a mixture of sand 
and peat which is kept damp at all times. 
The pots or flats are sunk into the mix- 
ture, and the case is kept closed except 
for inspection and watering. 

Partial shade should be given to seed- 
lings which have been pricked out into 
flats. Keep seedlings moist but never 
water late in the day as that invites 
damping-off. They should be large 
enough to transplant to their permanent 
location in a shady border or rock gar- 
den by late September. 

Winter protection should be provided. 
Evergreen boughs are preferable, al- 
though salt hay may be used provided it 
is not allowed to pack down. 

Diseases and pests are seldom trouble- 
some. Sufficient water must be provided 
during dry, hot spells in summer. 

There is no dobut that after you have 
grown a batch of primulas from seed 
and been introduced to this wonderful 
primula family you will not be content 
until you have joined the Primula So- 
ciety and have grown Primula auricula, 
the ultimate in primula culture.® 
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From 


[FROM PaGE 38] Although it is a large- 
cupped variety, GALWAY misses by a 
smali margin falling into the trumpet 
class. It is very likely the finest yellow 
daffodil grown today. With its beau- 
tiful form, intense coloring, sturdy 
stems and good habits, it is destined to 
be widely grown. One might settle for 
Crocus, a large golden flower of me- 
dium height, or BALMORAL, with its 
satin-smooth texture and excellent form, 
if GaLway could not be acquired. 
MALVERN GOLD should be planted 
because it blooms so early, the large 
flowers with nicely flanged and crimped 
crowns being borne on fine tall stems. 
St. EGwin is a yellow of much differ- 
ent form, having a small, rather bowl- 
shaped crown, the whole being of clear 
light vellow. It has verv tall stems. 

With the advent of ForTUNE, a real 
impetus was given to breeders of red- 
cups, and today there are probably 
more of this class introduced than of 
any other type. The ideal is not yet 
here, but a fine array of highly colored 
flowers is available. One group opens 
with comparatively little color but de- 
velops the orange-red hues as the blooms 
expand; the other exhibits its greatest 
brilliance at the start, fading somewhat 
as the flowers age. Among the former, 
RUSTOM PasHa was one of the first very 
good ones. Now we have ARMADA, a 
very early blooming variety with large 
intense orange-red crowns, and CEYLON, 
a very polished smooth flower that rates 
high for exhibition. Out of the latter 
class, GOLDEN TREASURE, is a very early 
one with brilliant, heavily frilled cup. 
This is followed by CALIFORNIA GOLD, 
which also has a lacy ruffled crown 
with very bright coloring. NARVIK is a 
medium-sized flower with jewel-like 
brilliance whose color is held exception- 
ally well; in addition, it is a very pro- 
lific grower. SUDAN, too, has a vivid 
orange-red cup, and the perianth is a 
pleasing lemon-gold. Interjecting an- 
other color tone, ‘ROUGE has a brick- 
red crown and bronzy-yellow perianth. 
The highly publicized KRaAKATOA is 
among the most striking of all with its 
large flower and particularly large flar- 
ing crown of vivid deep orange-red 
when weather is favorable to its best 
development. It is rather variable in 
both form and coloring. A seedling of 
FORTUNE, somewhat like it in color but 
with much broader perianth and 
smoother crown, is HUGH PoaTE. An- 
other of its seedlings, RED RIBAND, is all 
yellow except for a sharply contrasted 
band of orange-red at the margin of 
the crown. Not well enough balanced 
for the show bench, it is nevertheless 
an excellent garden flower. 

A flower of beautiful form for cutting 
and with fine tall stems is ARDOUR. 
Possessed of great substance, it is not 
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always satin smooth as one would de- 
sire of a flower for exhibition, and it 
must be picked early to preserve its 
intense, brilliant coloring. Not quite 
as well balanced in form and more 
susceptible to an occasional crimped 
petal, one of its progeny, PARICUTIN, 
has a very large flaring crown of the 
most intense fiery orange-red and holds 
its color better than most in its class. 

Large-cupped daffodils with white 
perianths and yellow crowns are plenti- 
ful. The very popular Daisy SCHAFFER 
is a good garden flower in areas where 
it does not succumb to basal rot, and 
the smoother BoDILLy may be a succes- 
sor as it has many good qualities and 
stands high in a list of the best daffodils 
of all types. POLINDRA is similar and 
possibly a little better for exhibition but 
not such a prolific bloomer. Two new 
ones with larger blooms than these 
and with very fine form, substance and 
balance are TUDOR MINSTREL and FEs- 
Tiviry. For those who like the JoHN 
EVELYN type of flower, DUKE OF WIND- 
soR and LINN may be recommended as 
good garden blooms. Entirely distinct 
from those already mentioned, GREEN 
ISLAND is a grand exhibition flower with 
very broad rounded perianth and a 
large bowl-shaped crown. COVERACK 
PERFECTION is a large flower with milk- 
white perianth and a spreading, nearly 
flat crown of pale yellow to apricot-buff. 
WILLAMETTE comes on very tall stems 
and has a white perianth and a lemon- 
yellow, somewhat frilled crown. 

Red and white flowers in the large- 

cupped division are not numerous. Two 
of the finest are recent introductions: 
SIGNAL LIGHT, a large white flower with 
brilliant orange-red, rather flat crown, 
and ARBOR, with somewhat smaller 
crown, a beautiful show flower. FER- 
Moy is a flower of exceptional size for 
its classification, with a cup of rich 
orange shading to yellow at the base. 
KILworTH is a brilliant, nicely bal- 
eanced flower. FLAMENCO has a large 
orange cup that is exceptionally fade 
resistant. Though varying from pale 
apricot to orange-red, with the cup 
being banded some seasons and almost 
solid colored in others, RUBRA is one 
of the loveliest for cutting. It con- 
sistently comes with near-perfect ex- 
hibition form. Though not a large 
flower, it is a good size on tall stems. 

Unique in color as well as form is 
ARTIST’s MODEL, an immigrant from 
New Zealand. A large flower with very 
broad, flat, overlapping white perianth, 
its chief claim to distinction is in the 
large flat, golden-orange crown with a 
narrow yellow margin reflexing to touch 
the petals. Characterized by a precisely 
formed, overlapping round white peri- 
anth, the well-balanced crown of CoL- 
ORATURA has a frilled apricot border. 


Pink is perhaps the one color which 
hybridists are working on above all 
others, and while the color is neither 
pure nor stable as yet, progress is be- 
ing made. As a garden flower, MABEL 
TAYLOR stands pre-eminent, having 
greater depth of color and resistance to 
fading than most others. It has a heavily 
frilled and ruffled crown and a milk- 
white perianth. SALMON TROUT and 
Rosario are two of the best exhibition 
flowers, the former with deeper color, 
and the latter nearer true pink. RApIA- 
TION is a nice smooth flower with good 
white perianth and slightly lilac-toned 
pink crown. When seasons are favor- 
able, WiLp Rose is about the best in 
color purity, but it does not always de- 
velop good color. ROSE OF TRALEE is 
a nice late flower with good coloring 
some seasons and very little other years, 
but would be worth growing without 
any color. FIDELIs is an early pink of 
indifferent form, and INTERIM a late, 
tall-stemmed one with a narrow band 
or orange-pink—good for hybridizing. 

Of the all-white, large-cupped daffo- 
dils LupLow, ZERO and TRUTH are 
among the best. ZERO, a white flower of 
large size, is a very early bloomer; 
TRUTH has beautiful form and satin- 
smooth texture; LUDLOW is a magnifi- 
cent icy-white with wonderful balance 
and fine substance. KILLALOE is an im- 
mense flower of excellent form but the 
blooms tilt downwards a bit. Of a small 
to medium size with fine form and qual- 
ity, EVENING is a most charming pure 
white. While BONNEVILLE has vigor. 
strong stems and good size, its chief 
distinction is immense size, occasionally 
giving blooms 6 inches in diameter. 

BINKIE is the only reverse bicolor 
generally grown and is a _ beautifully 
formed flower of cool sulphur-lemon, 
the crown becoming almost pure white 
as the flower ages. 

Yellow and red small-cupped daffo- 
dils include CHUNGKING, a fine exhibi- 
tion flower with very broad overlapping 
perianth of deep gold, and a bowl- 
shaped crown of bright orange-red. It 
must be picked early to preserve its 
color. ARDOUR has a deeper red cup 
and taller stems. MARKET MERRY, with 
bronze-yellow perianth and_ brick-red 
crown, is good. With white perianths, 
there is Lapby KESTEVEN, which opens 
with a cherry-red cup that will burn if 
not picked early. BLINKBONNY has bet- 
ter form and holds up better, while 
LIMERICK holds its color very well and 
is a flower of excellent form. 

Among the most beautiful of all are 
those varieties having green eyes. The 
ethereally lovely CUSHENDALL, a round, 
pure white, little flower with frilled eye 
and emerald-green center, and FRIGID, 
a snow-white with longer petals, are 
both enchanting for arrangements. 
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POLAR SEA and SILVERMINE are im- 
maculate beauties, and the much larger 
CHINESE WHITE is a masterpiece of form 
and beauty. The one failing of the 
latter is that it looks downward for a 
day or two after opening. The perianth 
is very broad, rounded and overiapping, 
the crown rather flat and saucer shaped. 
Foccy Dew is a large flower for this 
type, with ruffled and frilled crown. 

Of the newer doubles, SwANSDOWN, 
a white with distinct perianth and fea- 
thery tufted center, is among the most 
beautiful; GOLDEN Ducart, a full double 
golden-yellow, is one of the most strik- 
ing. WINDBLOWN is an_ interesting 
flower with white perianth and a center 
interspersed with white and yellow pet- 
als. SUNBURST is a gigantic flower with 
light and deep-yellow petals. 

Triandrus hybrids offer an interesting 
variation from the usual run of daffodils. 
Their grace and airiness make them par- 
ticularly useful in flower arrangements. 
Distinct from others in its class SILVER 
CHIMEs has less-reflexed blooms and 
carries a dozen or more florets to a stem. 
It is a lovely flower but not completely 
hardy. APRIL TEARS bears resemblance 
to both its jonquil and triandrus ances- 
tors, being a most charming subject for 
small arrangements. It bears two or 
three small drooping lemon-yellow 
blossoms on each stem. LEMON Drops 
and Forty-NINER are two light yellows 
of the larger-flowering triandrus type. 


The perky little cyclamineus hybrids 
are not numerous but they furnish a 
delightful variation in form, nearly all 
of them having much-refiexed perianths. 
For a jaunty elfin bloom to open the 
season, MITE is much like an enlarged 
edition of the species from which it is 
derived. It is bright yellow with long 
narrow trumpet and narrow perianth 
segments very strongly refiexed. Not 
only interesting and different, but very 
beautiful are CHARITY MAy, a clear 
light yellow not much smaller than 
FEBRUARY GOLD but much smoother 
and finer in balance, and Dove WINGs, 
rather similar but with nearly white per- 
ianth and yellow crown. 

In the jonquil class there seems to be 
no variety generally available that sur- 
passes TREVITHIAN. TRIM is of nearly 
the same size, but, instead of being all 
butter-yellow, has an orange cup and 
usually only one blossom to a stem. 
CHERIE is a creamy-white jonquil with 
a faint pink infusion in the cup. One 
of the finest of the tazettas is CRAGFORD 
with its clusters of white flowers having 
orange-red eyes. It blooms early and 
can easily be forced. Not a great 
amount of work has been done on the 
poeticus group recently. CANTABILE is 
one of the most beautiful with its pure- 
white perianth and yellow eye shading 
to brilliant green in the center and edged 
with red. When picked as it freshly 
opens, it has a jewel-like brilliance.® 


Tree-planting pointers 


@ AFTER THEIR LEAVES HAVE FALLEN and before the ground freezes is 
a good time to plant shade trees. Dig a wide, deep hole. Loosen the 
subsoil and fill the bottom of the hole with a mixture of topsoil, organic 
material (compost, rotted manure or peatmoss) and a pound or so of a 
balanced fertilizer such as 5-10-5 or 4-12-4. Cut off broken or dried 


roots. 


Set the tree so the soil mark on the trunk is level with the 


surrounding ground. Let a shovel handle be your guide. Have some- 


JACKSON PERKINS 


around them. Wash some soil in with water to prevent air pockets 


and then fill the remainder of the hole. 
away, firm the soil with your foot. 


After excess water seeps 
A soil ring facilitates watering 


each week if the season is dry, but it should be leveled before winter 
to prevent water from collecting and freezing about the trunk. Before 
or after planting, whichever is more convenient, a third of each 
branch should be removed, but do not cut the main stem. Trees over 
10 feet high are best guyed with three wires the first year. 
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RHODODENDRONS 


HARDY HYBRID AZALEAS 
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IRVING B. LINCOLN 
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A package of plant food is included. 
Send for complete Miniature Rose list. 
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Canadian Hemlock 


Make a beautiful Evergreen Hedge, 18 to 24 Inches 
tall, 25 for $15.00. 100 for $50.00. Or 500 for $200.00. 
Rhododendron Maximum, 18 to 24 Inches, 25 for 
$16.50. 100 for $55.00. 


WM. ROBERT MCGUIRE 


P.0. Box 1024 Elizabethton, Tenn. 

















TOOLS & EQUIPMENT 


New items from 


the mailbag 
by WILLIAM L. MEACHEM 


e This is the time of year when green- 
house gardeners start thinking very seri- 
ously about their plants under glass. 
Insect control is a constant battle. Many 
commercial greenhouse operators have 
used Fulex smoke fumigators for years 
with good success, and now these fumi- 
gators are available to home greenhouse 
owners. They are very simple to op- 
erate: simply light the contents with a 
sparkler (provided) and the resulting 
smoke does the rest. Three types are 
available—parathion, aramite and lin- 
dane—for any size greenhouse. They 
are made by Fuller System, Inc., Wob- 
urn, Massachusetts. 

e If you are installing an underground 
sprinkling system in your lawn or gar- 
den—either this fall or next spring— 
you will be interested in the Norman 
drain valve. The valve is attached to the 
lowest end sprinkler head and by turn- 
ing the head it operates the valve. It 
sells for less than $3.00 and is a product 
of the Norman Co., 312 West Eighth 
South, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

e To the best of my knowledge, the 
Kay Lever Spray nozzle is the only one 
with a hose thread on the outlet. What 
does this mean? Well, I like to use this 
nozzle between lengths of hose as a 
shut-off valve so I don’t have to walk 
back to the faucet. Also, I can regulate 
the volume of water going into the 
sprinkler by changing the adjusting nut 
with the sprinkler in sight. Of course, it 
is still a good nozzle with a fine, wide 
spray as well as straight stream. The 
Lever Spray is made by Kay Products 
Industry, 1389 Sloane Avenue, Lake- 
wood, Ohio. They also make the Gum- 
finger rake. 

e The Sudbury Laboratory, maker of 
the Sudbury soil-testing kits, has come 
out with a new product which will in- 
terest those gardeners who have to go 
through long dry spells each year. And 
what gardener doesn’t? The chemical 
is called Lush Green and actually it 
makes soil moisture go farther. It is not 
a fertilizer or soil conditioner, but is 
a wetting agent for the soil. Further 
information on it can be obtained from 
the Sudbury Laboratory, South Sud- 
bury, Massachusetts.® 


New Crop 
PECANS... 


in colorful 
Mexican 
FIESTA BASKET 


BIG STUART 
and SUCCESS 


No. 1 unshelled Pecans, 
washed, polished and ma- 
chine graded. 


5 Ibs. — $6.00 pstpd. 
Send gift list and personal or business cards. 
We do the rest. 


PEOAS HALVES, No. 1 cello bags, $1.40, 25 or 


Fund ising or home use. Send for 
colorful folder, pfices, etc. 


DEEP SOUTH PECAN CO., 
Dept. FGP, Biloxi, Miss. 


HOUSE PLANT SPECIALISTS 


1,000 varieties Rare Plants, Begonias, Ger 
Illustrated Catalog 10¢ 


Brilliant-Leaved Rexes — 4 for $3.50 
mbow Maranta, Leopard Plant, Persian 
Shield — $2.00 each or all 3 for $4 


LOGEE’S GREENHOUSES 


Danielson, Conn. 














The 
GIANT SEQUOIA 
PANSY 


The largest and finest pansies that 
grow. Large strong plants. 
$5.00 hundred, postpaid 
$2.00 for twenty five. 


BEDOITS GREENHOUSES 
103 CULVER ST. 


CHATTANOOGA 5, TENN. 














Send for illustrated book on 


RHODODENDRONS 


and 


EXBURY AZALEAS 


exclusively offered by us in U.S.A. 


50 pages describing over 250 varieties, plus 
complete cultural notes and reference ma- 
terial. Send 25¢ (in coin) for postage and 
handling. 


BRYDON’ 


415-A So. High St., 
Salem, Oregon 














Send for a FREE copy 
New Fall Catalog 


Featuring standard 
and new varieties of 
Bulbs and Perennial 
Plants ...10 new nov- 
elty daffodils...6 new 
hybrid tulips. Cobham 
Gold and Horace Read 
Shasta Daisies; Hardy 
Asters; Bearded Iris; 
Special money - saving 
collections. 


GILL BROS. SEED Co. 


Dept. FG, Montavilla Station, Portland 16, Oregon 
Retail Stores in Portland and Seattle 
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HARROLD'S 


Decorative » Ornamental « Commercial 


HOLLIES 


FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Send for Catalog in Color to 


Brownell Farms 
Box 5965-F, Milwaukie, Oregon 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER! 


VY BEARING, FAST GROWING 


Certified, early, mid- 
season, late varie- 
ties. FREE LITER- 
ATURE. Whole- 
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SNOW CROCUS 


The first flower of spring; blooms two weeks 
earlier than regular Crocus. Often flowers in 
February. Mixture of Blue, Lavender, White 


spring. + bulbs for $1.95; 100 bulbs for $6.95 
Order now for October delivery. 
Send Cash with Order. 


BURGESS Seed & Plant Co., 729-C, Galesburg, Mich. 


THE HOME OF RARE TREES 


Davidia—Dove tree 2’-3’ 

Hardy Cedar of Leb 2-3’ 

Weep. Nootka Cypress 2’-3’........... 
unusual trees. 


BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 


245 Brimfield Rood Wethersfield, 
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A new elm for 
home planting 
by RALPH B. BRYAN 


a handsome columnar tree for 

shading streets and to plant 
around home grounds. It will grow in 
any area in which elms are normally 
found. 

A new variety of American elm, the 
AUGUSTINE ASCENDING ELM was dis- 
covered some twenty years ago in Nor- 
mal, Illinois, by the late Archie M. 
Augustine. Propagation from scions of 
the original tree has been scientifically 
controlled under the auspices of the 
Augustine Ascending Elm Research 
Association of Chicago. Today 55,000 
trees thrive in thirty-eight states. Re- 
ports from owners indicate that no tree 
has been afflicted by disease; insect 
damage is negligible; storm damage is 
virtually nil; and transplanting loss is 
fer below that usually experienced. 

Aside from this evidence of its worthi- 
ness as a shade tree, the thing that quaii- 
fies the AUGUSTINE ASCENDING ELM for 
small home grounds, where garden 
space is often limited, is its deep root- 
ing habit. A lawn or garden can be 
planted to the base of the tree, and its 


i% HE AUGUSTINE ASCENDING ELM is 


Upright growth and deep roots permit lawn 
beneath two Augustine Ascending Elms. 


upright rather than spreading top growth 
permits sun to reach the planting be- 
neath the tree at some time each day. 

Another point in its favor is its fast 
growth. A young tree, economical in 
cost and planting expense, soon de- 
velops into a landscape specimen. Be- 
cause it bears no seed, lawns and gar- 
dens are not littered. It is a “clean” 
tree in winter, too. The branches rarely 
break as this new elm is sturdy and 
can defy assaults of wind, sleet, ice and 
snow.® 
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PERENNIAL SEEDS 
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J. Leegwater & Sons 


2809 Highway Avenue Highiand, Indiana 














PLASTIC MARKERS 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG, DEPT. 2A 
10342 Lanark, Detroit 24, Michigan 






























Gay New Garden Boots 


Garden growin’s much more fun in 
stylish Garden Boots. Protect against 
scratches, insects, dirt; keep feet dry. 
Colorful duck top pulls over slack cuffs, 
ties tight. Slacks stay in; can’t snag or 
tear. Colors: Bonny-Red Plaid, Cand 
Stripes and Calypso Stripes. Sizes: recor f 
4 to 5; medium 6 to 7; large 8 to 9. 
Specify color and size. Postpaid, $2.95. 
Comfort Producers, Inc., Dept. B., Ber- 
lin 5, Wis. Send for FREE Catalog Now. 





















130 “Color TV” Toys $1 


Realistic actors, actresses, performers, 
clowns, cowboys, TV cameras, props— 
over 130 individual pieces ready to cut 
out of rigid bookstock. All stand up— 
average 5” high. Fun for youngsters 2 to 
14 putting on Westerns, Circuses, Va- 
riety, Drama Shows. FREE 2 funny TV 
puppets, arms-legs move. Send $1 plus 
25¢ pstg. & handling ($1.25 total) or 4 
sets for $4 to Marnel Sales Co., P.O. Box 
7642, Lakewood, Colorado. 





















New Model 3-Tier Plant Stand 


Rolls on wheels from window to win- 
dow or into kitchen for watering! Light, 
sturdy, won't rust or tarnish. Three 12”x 
30” leakproof trays hold 20 to 30 plants. 
No-drip rolled edges catch water. 35” 
high, folds flat to 3”. Baked enamel, 
hardwood handles, Ebony or Soft Green 
$15.95; Natural All-Aluminum $15.95; 
Blue Spruce or Teal Green, chrome legs 
and handles $12.95 ppd. House Plant 
Corner, Box 917, Oxford, Maryland. 
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GENERAL 


ADD A GAY FESTIVE AIR to your 
Thanksgiving dinner table by using these 
darling miniature horns of plenty as place 
card. Woven of wicker, cornucopias measure 
244” x 4” long. Fill them with small flow- 
ets, candy or nuts. Gild them for use with 
your Christmas decorations. Imported from 
Hong Kong, a set of 8 costs $1.95 postpaid. 
Artisan Galleries, FG-10, 2100 North Has- 
kell Ave., Dallas 4, Tex. 

















A ST. FRANCIS SHRINE BIRD FEEDER 
—a cherished gift for the one who loves 
birds. Made of rustic hewed timber and cast 
bronze in weathered green oxidized color, the 
feeder is 17” high and 19” wide. $29.50 
postpaid. Bright Designs, FG-10, 2031 
Frankfort Ave., Louisville 6, Ky. 












THESE PORCELAIN SALT & PEPPER 
SHAKERS are the daintiest we've ever 
seen. The shaker tops are lovely pastel flowers 
beautifully detailed of fine quality snowy- 
white porcelain. 2” high. This pair con- 
sists of a carnation and a rose; also available 
is a tulip and petite bouquet set. $1.00 a 
pair, plus 10¢ mailing. 4 pairs $3.95 plus 
35¢. Bowman's, FG-10, 2477 Lombard St., 
San Francisco 23, Calif. 


LET BIRDS OF A FEATHER flock to- 
gether as colorful salt and pepper shakers on 
your holiday table. Made of porcelain, with 
natural colors handpainted and fired in glaze, 
they are bound to cause enthusiastic com- 
ment from your guests. About 334” high. 
Set of 6 assorted pairs $3.50 postpaid. Dres- 
den Art Works, FG-10, 169 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 2, IIL. 
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ITALIAN ALABASTER MARBLE bird 
bath is just right for floating a single flower 
or holding a miniature flower arrangement. 
It is 5” wide and 344” high. Or, you may 
prefer using it as an ashtray, for pins on 
your vanity, for candy tid-bits, or just as is 
for an ornament. The four sculptured birds 
gracefully posed on the edge are removable. 
$2.50 postpaid. Larger sizes: 7” x 5”, $5.95, 
and 12” x 10”, $21.00. Edward H. Ziff, 
FG-10, 1534-A Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
54, ILL 


ATTRACT BIRDS to your window and 
you'll be well rewarded watching their antics. 
New Flight Deck makes it easy to feed and 
photograph them, and to enjoy them just 
inches away. It clips onto your window sill. 
1744” x 15%". Custom-molded of all- 
weather duralon. Green with white trim, it 
has hardwood perch rails and feeding stick, 
4 seed wells, drinking and bath pool. $7.95 
postpaid, 2 for $14.95. Duncraft, FG-10, 
Penacook, N. H. 


A GIFT FOR YOUR GARDENING 
FRIENDS! A gleaming metallic bronzed 
sundial 14” in diameter set on a 27” marble- 
ized base that looks for all the world like real 
alabaster. Locking device keeps detachable 
top firmly attached to base. Of finest quality 
high-impact polystyrene—definitely weather 
resistant. $8.95 postpaid. Elron, FG-10, 225 
W. Erie St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


DRESDEN BUD VASE & CANDLE 
HOLDER, a fine reproduction of a lovely 
old piece that originally graced the tables of 
18th Century nobility. Made of the finest 
translucent china, the three-sectional bud 
vase and candle holder with 10” matching 
non-burning candles, is beautifully decorated 
with full-blown roses and raised gold leaf 
sprays. $3.95 a pair, postpaid. Carol Beatty 
Co., FG-10, 7410 Santa Monica Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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More Brilliant Than A Diamond 


More sparkle! More fire! And it 
looks exactly like a diamond. Your 
friends will think you are wearing the 
most glorious diamond they ever saw. 
More sparkling brilliance than a dia- 
mond, yet costs so little. Large 1-carat 
ladies’ ring in 14K gold is only $54. 
Also superb men’s and ladies’ rings in 
larger carat sizes. Easy payments. Write 
today for FREE booklet. Kenya Gem 
Corp., Dept. 468, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 








‘The Toy That Grows and Grows 


New, Jack and the Bean Stalk Miracle 
Vine Plant in bowl teaches children 
flower care. Amazing seeds in new soil- 
less growing medium grow like magic 
when dampened. Perfect for kiddies’ 
room or window! Complete with f: 
story book; 9 full-color cut-outs of story 
characters on stand-up bases. Guaranteed 
to grow. Ideal gift anytime. The Sanders 
Co., Int'l Merchandise Mart., Dept. FG- 
1056, El Paso, Tex. $1.00 ppd. 








“Personality Pail” 


We've seen our share of wooden tubs 
(we'll bet you have, too!), but this one 
was so handsome we just couldn’t resist 
it. Made of wormy chestnut, hand- 
rubbed to a warm medium-brown finish. 
For fireside kindling, magazines, or as 
a sumptuous planter. Three 1” solid 
brass 8 and handle. Top is 13” 
wide, 12” high. Please remit $14.95, sent 
postpaid. Leslie Creations, Dept. 199B, 
Lafayette Hill, Penna. 
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Miniature Musical Football 


To delight old grads and young as 
well as loyal fans! Pigskin colored even 
to grain and laced with school colors, 
name and crest. Swiss music box plays 
school song. Only 4” long. $3.95 ppd. 
Football Ashtray of specially selected 
wood from Black Forest; 614” dia. $5.95. 
Football Memo Desk Set for men or 
women of gleaming black plastic, $12.95. 
State college. Jeanne Shop, 504 Richey 
Ave., W. Collingswood, Ni. 





For Your Early American Kitchen 


To add a dash of mellow beauty and 
unusual interest to your kitchen. Match- 
ing wood set of nutmeg finish . . . hand 
rubbed like fine furniture. Each cabinet 
gleams with a copper rooster, copper 
knobs. Binnister for sugar, flour and 
coffee, $13.95. Paper chest houses towel- 
ling, foil and wax paper, $10.95. Bread 
box, $13.95. We pay shipping. Wigg’s, 
24 West Huron St., Pontiac, Michigan, 
Established 1902. 





Orchids In Bud — Now! 


CYPRIPEDIUM ORCHIDS IN BUD 
(2) best to grow in the home: SPECIAL 
$5.95 ea., 3 plants $14.50, ppd. CYMBID- 
TUM ORCHIDS (1) tear size, 
SPECIAL $8.95 ea.; 3, $24. Labeled 
Cymbidium back bulbs. 2 for $5.50. 
CYMBIDIUM & CYPRIPEDIUM 
(flowers last 6-8 wks.) are Best Corsage 
Orchids. Order Now. FREE illus. litera- 
ture, Sherman Orchid Gardens, F-06, 
Grand & Gladstone, Glendora, Calif. 
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PROJECT PLAY BLOCKS fascinate chil- 
dren! Helps them develop skills, coordina- 
tion and concentration in building and ex- 
pressing ideas. All pine pieces with rounded 
edges, cut accurately to scale. 20 pieces, 7 
shapes, $4.50; 34 pieces, 7 shapes, $6.95; 50 
pieces, 10 shapes, $8.95; 75 pieces, 16 shapes, 
$15.95; 100 pieces, 20 shapes, $21.50. S. H. 
Bishop, FG-10, P. O. Box 22, Waban 68, 
Mass. 


EAR BEAUTY BY THE BASKETFUL. 
Gay baskets handwoven in Mexico and filled 
with colorful miniature fruits and flowers are 
fashioned in gay colors. These conversation 
piece earrings are guaranteed to cause com- 
ment whenever they're worn. Light as a 
feather on your ear, they measure approxi- 
mately 1”. $1.00 postpaid. Calito, FG-26, 
P. O. Box 41, Reseda, Calif. 


I REMEMBER MAMA and the samplers 
she used to make! Here’s one you'll want to 
make as a remembrance or to give to your 
children. It says “Who ran to help me when 
I fell, and would some pretty story tell? My 
Mother.” Kit contains design printed on 
imported Irish linen, floss and complete in- 
structions for working and framing. $1.00 
postpaid. Jane Snead Samplers, FG-10, P. O. 
Box 72, Media, Pa. 


LET “MERRY CHRISTMAS” or “Silent 
Night” ring-out as your beautifully deco- 
tated little Christmas tree gayly turns for 
admiration. Or, set your special holiday 
fruit cake on it to be cut to the refrain of 
your favorite holiday tune. Stand will accom- 
modate any size cake plate. Sturdily con- 
structed, it will last for years. $3.95 plus 
35¢ postage. State choice of tune. Jeanne 
Shop, FG-10, 504 Richey Ave., West Col- 
lingswood, N. J. 
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ROSES FOR REMEMBRANCE! Stern’s 
precious little Swiss “Fairy” rose will bring 
joy all winter long. It grows in a pot just 
like any house plant. Needs no special care. 
Never grows taller than 8” to 12”. Bursts 
into glorious bloom in the heart of winter 
with a wealth of beautiful, miniature blooms. 
Transplant outdoors in spring. Makes an 
everlasting gift! Choice of red, yellow, pink 
or white roses. $2.00 each postpaid. 2 for 
$3.50; 4 for $6. Stern’s Nurseries, Dept PJ, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


SLIM SLICER will play a dual role in your 
kitchen. Beautifully hand decorated in bril- 
liant enamels it will brighten your daily living 
as it hangs on your kitchen wall. Made of 
hardwood especially suited for slicing, chop- 
ping, etc. Cutting side is smooth finish natu- 
ral wood 14” long. Your choice of Modern 
or Pennsylvania Dutch design. $2.98 post- 
paid. Impact Ideas, FG-10, 2108 Payne Ave., 
Cleveland 14, O. 


DESIGNED FOR SMART GIVING to 
the men of distinction on your Xmas list! 
This handsome table lighter and ash tray 
featuring graceful mallards in full color are 
bound to be admired and desired. Lighter is 
$6.95 and the ash tray $1.50, postpaid. 
Also available in popular pure-bred dog de- 
signs. Walnut Miniatures, FG-10, Barnegat 
Light, N. J. 


POLAROBE IS THE GREATEST IN- 
VENTION since the touchdown! A rich, 
fleecy 100% wool blanket in handsome red 
and blue plaid with deep fringe at bottom and 
on pockets. Fitted with a waist-hugging 
slip-on plastic belt, it keeps you covered and 
keeps robe right in place whether you're sit- 
ting, standing or walking. Ideal! gift for foot- 
ball enthusiasts, sportsmen, invalids, or for 
you to wear watching TV. $17.95 postpaid 
including waterproof carrying case. Comfort 
Producers, Inc., FG-10, Berlin, Wisc. 
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It’s Time For Lime 


Time to correct bad soil conditions. 
GOOD EARTH SOIL TESTER solves 
the mystery of how much lime is needed 
—how often? Shows how to stop wasting 
expensive fertilizers. Anyone can test 
soil—anywhere—anytime. In one minute 
it shows how to create pH preferences 
for indoor plants, garden plots, or acre- 
age. Instructions for 700 plant ies. 
Money back Guar. $1.50 ppd. Keystan 
Co., FG-10, Briarcliff Manor, N.Y 





Xmas Flower Arrangement ideas 


Christmas flower arrangement and 
corsage lesson booklet includes center- 
pieces, wreaths, mantel and door decora- 
tions. Real photos, illustrations and 
drawings. This easy-to-understand “do 
it yourself” lesson only $2 ppd. Write 
for free information on our home study 
course in Flower Arrangement and 
Floral Design. Flower Schools, Inc., 
Box 654-S-1, Santa Cruz, Calif. 





The Flora Cart 


The original, most popular Garden on 
Wheels. Two models available, 3 Tray, 
$52.50, 2 Tray $41.50. Practical, sturdy 
aluminum tubing guaranteed construc- 
tion. Large capacity water tight trays 
19” x 49”. Ball nee wheels. Designed 
for use with Fluorescent fixtures. Write 
for literature and additional informa- 
tion on new accessories being offered. 
Tube Craft, Inc., Department D. 1950 
West 114th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 
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JUST “STACK-N-TIE”! A _ smart new 
newspaper rack that will help keep your 
home neat. No more untidy newspapers ly- 
ing around, and no more strained backs try- 
ing to arrange and bundle them. Now 
~ , '| mewspapers can be tied into bundles right in 
Insulated Prefab Greenhouse = : - : the rack without lifting or turning. Rugged, 
This spacious 10’x14’ fully prefabri- = a * lightweight construction. Black finish, $3.00 
cated greenhouse is completely insulated G postpaid. Lacquered brass, $4.00 postpaid. 
from ground to ridge for easy heating in = Rand Co FG-10. P. O. B 557 
winter and coolness in summer, with me Lane. oe ae Se bi 
TWINGLAS in roof and sides. Price, Se ee Whittier, Calif. 
insulated $556.40. Not insulated $428.50. . 
No puttying, only a few bolts to tight- 
en for erection. We build all sizes, both 
lean-to and free standing and pay all 
freight over $45. Redfern’s Prefab 
Greenhouses, Mulino, Ore. 
IN TIME FOR CHRISTMAS GIFT- 


GIVING, a colorful ceramic wall plate 
tells the world “This Is My House And I 
Do As I Darned Please.” For laughs hang 
it on kitchen, breakfast room or rumpus- 
room wall. Ideal for the rugged individ- 
ualist, for the friend with imagination 
or, for anyone with a sense of humor. Plate 
is 7” in diameter. $1.69 postpaid, 2 for 
$3.25. Geneva House, FG-10, 670 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 











Windover Flower Pots 


Suburban & Country Dwellers a The Most Beautiful Red 


: \ Clay Flower Pots Made 
NORTHEL Reactivator keeps septic : o» STrese | 
tank and cesspool clean. A bacteria con- . 

centrate breaks up solids and grease— 
prevents overflow, back-up, odors. Regu- a 
lar use saves costly pumping or digging. iE Dee 4” : Customers 


yay _* dry powder in water, fi : Say, “The Best 
own toilet. Non-po 8, non-caustic. : ] : - . i have ever seen!”’ 
Guaranteed to reactivate | septic tank, E 3 fase "*" 30 for 2.29 Most sizes are in the lovely stepped 
| " 1% x © ne : design as pictured. Unequalled for 
cesspool. 6 mos. supply (23 ozs) only 1 ! ve" so quay. AN have 3% 
ox ch Northel Distributors, FG-10, “s s - : Peano sHID POT: 
ox 1103, Minneapolis 1, Minn. . Colo. Or LAY bLowan Pete ts GeLen 


Green, red, yellow or white baked-on 
enamel Following sizes only: 


Scoopup eee : 7 ‘somt-oquatty 10 for $2.20 
C.O.D. please. Any 8 f 2.2 


‘or .20 
: . shipping breakag: eLack | PLASTIC POT SAUCERS 
Dogs will be dogs—and the evidence replaced Unless ava" 18 for $1.70 4” 10 for $1.88 
sent insured ‘or $1.80 5” 6 for $1.50 


is mighty unpleasant and an eyesore on 

the lawn. SCOOPUP is the handy little THE WINDOVER. co. ‘Box 3033 Evansville, ind. 
teol that removes it without unpleasant- 
ness or work. Twin-handled tool has 


Wait"Sealy"wes Poe’ ot eel | WW NEW 1957 CAPE "hence 
or concrete. og owners cant afior not 
to own Scoopup. Only $2.95 pod. Writ FROM OLD FUR COAT 


1, Wise. } > «© World’ . oldest, Largest 
} ead Price Fur ‘22 95 
- . Most raised by 
Fashion Mage. vax ones 
oe 9” o Widest Choice of 
GER ® Styles INCLUDES: 
e@ Whether your coat oe NEW LINING 


Makes The Soil Better The ONLY LAWN RAKE with Flexible Rubber Teeth is outworn or just * rentiwing 


W-W Compost Grinder has inter- Ideal for “combing” the lawn free of be delighted with * MONOGRAM 
changeable rollers and grinding screen leaves and clippings before reseeding ling. = ensAnene 
to let you shred organic matter properly or applying fertilizer. 
for composting or mulch as well as grind Will not tear grass roots, 
fine enough for potting soil and top dress- = Safe if stepped on, - 
ing. Rejects aaensed material. $184.50 Sturdy hardwood handle. Lightweight, | | MORTON'S DEPT. 24-) mech 
complete with 2 .p. recoil starter Send Morton's Free Fur Restyling o: 

B & S engine or $128.50 less engine and pent none. dk mented nalnomteLh s 
belt guard, f.0.b. Wichita. Terms usually KAY PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 
arranged. Send for literature. W-W 198d Sloane Av a lakew 7, Oh 
Grinder Corp., Dept. G, Wichita, Kansas. 
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BEAUTIFUL SOLID BRASS CANDLE 
HOLDERS especially designed to lend 
added charm to your flower arrangements. 
Can be set firmly into needlepoint flower 
holders, with or without the white stryafoam 
platform which is provided. Candle holders 
are attractively simple in line yet sturdily 
constructed, and sell for the modest price of 
$1.50 pair postpaid. An especially nice gift! 
Dorothy Biddle Service, FG-10, Hawthorne, 
N. Y. 


HANG-ITS, originally developed for long- 
handled garden tools, also have been found 
mighty handy for all the common toois 
found around the house, garage or farm. 
Made of steel and covered with rust-proof 
coating of zinc. You'll protect your expen; 
sive tools by hanging them for convenient 
use. 8 for $1.00, postpaid. Buy several sets 
for all your tools. Howell Enterprises, FG-10, 
Box 162, Langhorne, Pa. 


(me 


Ry 





The Complete Book of 
GREENHOUSE GARDENING 


By ey ?, teen and Rebecca T. 
~ a = ne 
- —o phases 
plus hundreds of how-to-do-it 
illustrations. Book provides plete di- 


@ greenhouse. Shows 
perature and light, eliminate diseases and 
con _ develop unusual collections, raise 
——— — 





trot a ‘ham roll ~ Goweilite, >~ 
At bookstores or write: 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street New York 10 





210 illustrations, 

4 pages in color; 

450 pages 
$6.50 














1957 HOME & GARDEN 
CALENDAR 


America’s most beautiful appointment book makes the 
perfect gift for all occasions. 65 magnificent new flower 
arrangements (table settings and holiday decorations). So 
practical! 75% more writing space than other calendars. 
Every page has a section for notes, and there are extra 
pages for recording gifts sent and received. 112 pages, 
65 photographs, boxed for mailing. 


ONLY $1 pospaia 

CLUBS: MORE PROFITS WHEN YOU BUY FROM US. 
Write for special price list. 

1957 Flower Arrangement Calendars $1.25 ppd. 

Dorothy Biddle Service Hawthorne 35, New York 





THIS /S A MUST 


for everyone concerned 


This MANUAL Tells You HOW 
To Make Handsome Profits 
From Concrete Yard Ornaments 
YOU CAN MAKE 


All you need is a mold or two and a little determination. “How 
To Turn Concrete Into Gold" contains large, 


, AND. 
trade secrets that make production a snap. ‘order it TODAY. 


clear pictures, 
gives prices and descriptions of more than 200 different molds 
you can buy direct from the 





SEND ONLY $2.00 FOR YOUR COPY 
(Rushed to you by First Class Mail) 
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for AFRICAN VIOLETS the 


Fluorescent GROWING LAMP 


Grow perfect African Violets from leaf gy 
to full bloom wu one attractive setting. 

Fluorescent Lamp solves the plant cluttered win- 
dow problem. Top in leaf green or iron black. 
Aluminum legs—height 14”, plant area 16"x28"". 


Cc | (w £ 
pe ayes a $12.75 ppd. Miss. odd 50¢) 


CRAFT HOUSE 31, WILSON, N. Y 


Request Literature 




















Tray 
um W indow wid 
2 BRACKETS 
Ideal for Aitican Viele Movs Sreon Finich 
An Original Indoor — hie 
Tray Rests in Restraining Brackets, $?. 00 
attached by screws to a Window 


Sill as Narrow as 22 inches. 
No Joints—No Leaks. 


Alumin 


ore? 
No C.O.D. 


G. S. Thompson, Newtown 2, Pa. 
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Flower Grower CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


RATE 75 CENTS PER WORD: (70 cents per word for 
three a yd insertions ed Section $08"); 

um order in the Classified ion—$15.00 
fase single wm $42.00 es | ~~ 4 consecutive 


2nd_ preceding a iw "Terma, TSH With 
ONDER. No discount to agencies. wre sng ag goeew. 
Classified Dept . 99 N. Broadw: Alba 





African Violets 





7s MY ADVERTISEMENT pase 60. Tiemeand cata- 
cemalee —-. cultural advice. EE! MRS. 
JENNIE SPOUTZ, 34300 Moravian Dene 


Fraser, 
Michigan 





SEED—Named varieties cross pollinated, $2.00. Kit 
containing . Germinating Mix and our new plastic 

Fiat, $3.00. Instructions included. Catalog Free. 
KRAUSE’S African Violet NURSERY, 11823 Christo- 
pher, Inglewood, California 


SPECIAL Popresens _ Give a eet in African 
Violet “LE. OF THE MONTH CL Write Box 
205 Sta. B, ARakersficld. California 


AMERICA’S FINEST—Beautiful color catalogue free on 
request. See our ad page 17. FISCHER GREENHOUSES, 
Dept. C.F., Linwood, New Jersey 


DOUBLE VARIETY VALUE—Offering you, “‘Specialized 
Introductions’ WN also from other leading growers, 
1444, Youngstown, 











OUR O 
Fang SELECT VIOLET HOUSE, Box 





LEAVES FROM 5 BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES of African 

Violets. a must in any collection. Starglow, Blue-white, 

Calumet Geneva, Rosewing. Double Garnet only $1.00, 

send stamp for list. NORTON PLANT SHOP. Norton, 
ass. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS. R ia 12/$4.50; leaves 10/$1.25; 
80/$3.25. Listing: 250, 20¢, refundable. Saintpaulia, 
Gloxinia. seed $1.00. FFOULKES’, Dept. FG, 610 Bryan, 
Jacksonville 2. Florida 








African Violet Potting Soils 





STERILIZED POTTING SOIL made with flaky leafmold 

especially for African Vaosete. Won't pack. yg east 

of Denyer. 4 Ibs. $1.15, 9 Ibs. $2.25, is Ibs. $2.85. WIND- 
OVER, Box 3033, Evansville, Indiana 





Begonias 





AMERICAN BEGONIA SOCIETY offers twelve issues of 
THE BEGONIAN plus cultural bulletin and seeds, to each 
new member for $2.50. Address Dept. FG. Box 2544, Los 
Angeles 54, Calif. 





Bulbs 





BULBS: 25 Parrot Tulips, 5 varieties $2.00. Daffodils, 
hyacinths. Delphinium seed $1.00. Catalog _ free. 
aati GARDENS, Box 109-F, Puyallup. Wash- 
ngton 





Business Opportunities 





FREE FOLIO ‘'$5.000 to $45,000, Vacations Unlimited’ 
Work home-spare time! No merchandise, equipment, 100 
other homework businesses! HAYLINGS- . Carlsbad. 
California 





GROW ORCHIDS at ae lag ar 
‘round, Maine to California. 





Se! REE RA 
s AND "REVEALING ‘PLAN. NATIONAL HERB 
EXCHANGE, Dept. G, Gardena, California 





LEARN FLOWER SeoemecnenT & Pleareray, 
Start your own business, part time, wy good 

paying positions open. Earn while. gh Send for 
FREE Book. NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE, 
hag F-106-C, 310 8. Robertson Blvyd., Los Angeles 48, 
Calif. 





BE A LANDSCAPE CONTRACTOR. Make $20. to $60. 
a day. Start with smaller projects and work into larger 
how. Easy-to-follow Home Study 

for FREE Book. NATIONAL LAND- 

TUTE, Dept. F-106-C, 310 8S. Robertson 


Blvd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 





African Violet Rooting Powder 





agi ALL roots African Violet leaves faster. Packet 
25e coin. 4 packets $1.00 with 7 7 piece plastic 
pot set. EVELYN JAMES, Box A, Davisburg. 
Michigan 





African Violet Supplies 





AFRICAN VIOLET SUPPLIES. Soil, pots, insecticides, 
charcoal. labels, wicking. Complete line. catalogue. NEIL 
MILLER, Penns Grove 2, New Jersey 





Agents Wanted 





RUN SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD and Gift Shop 

at Home. Show friends samples of our new 1956 Christ- 

mas and All-Occasion Goonies Cards and Gifts. Take 

their orders and earn to nog am. No_ experience 

necessary. Costs nothing to on te today for samples 

- sqoeneres, REGAL ‘GREETINGS. Dept. 37, Ferndale, 
chigan 





CALIFORNIA SWEET SMELLING BEADS. Sensational 
sellers. Big profit for you. Particulars free. MISSION, 
2328BD West. Pico, Los Angeles 6, California 


SHINE SHOES WITHOUT “POLISH.” New invention. 
Lightning seller. Shoes — bes mirror we 7 sent 
on trial KRISTEE CO. 103, Akron 8, Ohio 





Amaryllis 





AMARYLLIS—New bag ed ready offering pees of im- 
rids, HA’ MARYLLIS—The MAG ce 
OF JAPAN, exquisite pink ae in im Apeeet. 6 balls _ 
dozen $4.00. —y xh = pas oe Lycoris 6 
bulbs $2.75, dozen $5.00. patos size bulbs. 4 im- 
mediate shipment postpaid Fr) SON BROS., P.O. Box 
463. Bound Brook, New 





Azaleas 





AZALEAS. Glenn Dale and Gables. CAMELLIAS, in- 
cluding Williamsiis. RHODODENDRONS in_ variety. 
urdy LINERS. Free catalogue MILLARD HENNY, 





MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT PARAGRAPHS! 
No tedious study. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply list of editors buying from be- 
ginners. Many small checks add up quickly. Write to 
sell, right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BAR- 
RETT, Dept. C-132-X, 7464 Clark, Chicago 26, Ill. 





Cactus & Succulents 





CACTUS AND SUCCULENTS of the highest quality nur- 

sery grown plants are offered in our 1956 catalogue. 10¢ 

—. a CACTUS, INC., Box 247-A, Corona, 
alifornia 





o.m PP—20 Mixed Varieties or e Cactus. 
med, cultural instructions, NATIONAL CACTUS AND 
SUCCULENT CLUB, 12021 Hallwood, El Monte, calif, 





Chrysanthemums 





ah ne iy a | FOR PLEASURE” by Ernest L. 
and Aleita H. Best book on Mums, Autographed, 

-00 per copy, “pasteala. THE SCOTTS, 64 South St., 
Bogota, N.J. 





35 mm Color Slide Programs 


Daffodils 


DAFFODILS FOR BATSON ee, Also Tulips, hya- 
cinths, iris and crocu r daffodil mixture $5.75 


ber. peck, $21. 0° per bushel. 10% * extra for shipping west 

¢ ississippi folder. RIVER'S EDGE WER 
‘ARM, Nuttall, Virginia 

DATFapiLs FOR BATORAL IZING. s wee. = 


for 2. id, 500 for $12.50, 1000 for $23.00. 
w. WALTERS, Pulaski , Tenn. R. 2 


Daylilies Hemerocallis 














DAYLILY AND BEARDED IRIS price list offering 
ad ‘.—™ of outstanding varieties sent on request 
OUNG, Tallulah, Louisiana 


DR. STOUT’S HYBRIDS. Seventy pioneer and distinct 
“*breaks’’ in color, season and types, 1916 to 1956. Cata- 
log 10c. FARR NURSERY CO., Box 9, Womelsdorf. 
Pennsylvania 


COLLECTION: Aladdin, 
Baggette, Bountiful, 
Cornell, Dawnplay, Dominion. Jean 
La Marque. Lonestar. Majestic. Mir 
Moonbeam, Myrna. Pink Charm, Port, Pa tricis, Redbird, 
Redwood. Sulin, Taruga, Warpath, Any 5 for $2.00, 15 
‘or $5.00. Free Catalog. TOM CRAIG, R. 4, Box 315, 
Escondido, California 


DAYLILIES—10 Freshly dug. husky plants, $4.50. Bi- 
colors—Buckeye, Caballero, Comet, Zouave. Golds—-Bab- 
ette, Dauntless. Delight. Hyperion, Margaret. Pinks— 
Dolly Varden, Lustrous, Rosalind, Rose Gem, Sweetbriar. 
Reds—Brackel, Matador, Osceola, Red Cinderella, Spit- 
fire. Catalog. HEMKNOLL, Whippany, New Jersey 








Amulet, Babette, 
Cabalero, Capistrano, 
_ 


_— 


Afterglow 
Brandywine, 








Eremurus 





RARE! SPECTACULAR! HARDY! Order Now. Three 
labeled varieties only $4.50; unlabeled $3.50. Free list 
Instructions, MONTGOMERY GARDENS, Box 1129-F, 
Spokane, Wash. 





Evergreens 





Xmas 
R'S EVERGREEN 
Road, 


ener EVERGREENS, SEEDLI swan. ee 
Stock ice list free. NEUN 
NURSERY, 


Dept. FG, 368 } tag Pittsburgh 





preqpasess. AZALEAS, RHODODENDRONS, Hol- 
lies, Trees, Shrubs in baby sizes. Be your own nursery- 
a ree R- .., GREEN RIDGE NURSERY, Madison 
. 0 





Flower Arrangers Supplies 





CAREFULLY SELECTED EQUIPMENT for flower ar- 
rangement and corsages at lowest prices. Free illustrated 
catalog. DOROTHY BIDDLE SERVICE, FG-53, Haw- 
thorne, New York. 


CHRISTMAS WREATHS of Pine Cones and Pods. Man- 
zanita—Dri Flowers—Flower Arrangers accessories. 
Catalog. Wholesale, retail. DRU HE'S, Carmel 
California 





REE 
Valley, 





Geraniums 





234 gg! VARIETIES. Flowering Dwarf. Odd. Fancy 
leaved. Catalog 10c. HOLMES C. MILLER, 280 West 
Portola Avenue, Los Altos, California 


SPECIAL OFFER—12 nee ame prepaid $3.00 

labeled each different. 8 Doub als, 1 each Fancy 
Leaf, Unusual Odd or Rare, Ivy Leaved, Scented Leaved. 
Free catalog. COOK'S GREENHOUSE, Dept. F, Sterl- 
ing, Kansas 











= ie NEW List 120 SENS AA BES. Fesee. Bete, Iris, 
ws 
PHILIP CORLISS, Box 68, Somerton, Arizona. 


Gladiolus 





Corsage Making Supplies 





THE BEST Corsage makin 
Free illustrated catalog. 
Dept. FG-52, Hawthorne, New York 


nsive. 


materials are so inex 
ROTHY BID VICE, 


DLE 8 


GLADIOLUS—Digging price list on commercial varieties 
ready. WOODSIDE GLADIOLUS GARDENS, Webster, 
New York 


GLADS. FROM HOLLAND. If you are interested in the 
best and most meritorious gladioli please ask for our 
list = prices. gladioli, also ane. daffo- 
dils, ete. are wanted, y state so. MSKERK, 
c/o P. VAN DERUSEN. , a Fs Hol land 








Crotons 





CROTONS... FARGY prise varieties . . . 12 for 
$10.00. Also many tropic: lants, citrus, ‘fruit, ati, palms 
write for catalogue, BILL HOFMANN 
N.W. 79th St., Miami, Flori 


Greenhouses 





REDWOOD 9’ x 12’ 9” Sturdi Built Greenhouse, every- 
thing someiete 2 fonntetiee p GnkENWOUSE ¢ ony 
btray ‘a t- vere’. BEY TRDI-B 

Boones Ferry Bos ty = 





Brooks_Oregon : 


Baby Evergreens 


Cypress Knees 





BABY EVERGREENS, SEEDS, | ag od orna- 
ag ®- tree stock. Rhododendro: 


ns, 
Catalog’ Free. GIRARD 


Blueberries, 
BROS. RSERY. Geneva, Ohio. 
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ODD, GROTESQUE, BEAUTIFUL oi Batons 


eces, 
10 to 16 inches. GIP "S' GIFTWA 
Springs, Florida 





tbald $5.15. 


Holly 





MOLLY—Your Garden Club, school or church can make 
by eee orders for fresh Christmas —_- 
Everyoae wants - 
NORTHWEST CORNER STORE, 
P.O. Box 1138, Longview 41, Washington. 


FLOWER GROWEF 





Féower Grower CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





House Plants 





RARE HOUSE PLANTS. Beautiful exotics. Also old 
favorites. Extensive catalog 10¢. Complete cultural in- 
structions. BARRINGTON GREENHOUSES, Box 85, 
Barrington, N.J. 





Orchids 





3 NOVELTY oqo ¢ SPAne 8 35. Six for nm ng 
aid. Shipped in colors. 


Dosti Grow 

where. Instructions a. “Beautiful Orchid Booklet 
50¢. Price list free. SAMUEL PRESNER, Box 4550-FF, 
Coral Gables, Florida 





PICTURESQUE IVIES—OTHER HOUSE PLANTS: 
$5.00. iold 


Ivy Varieties, labeled 4 Different Hoya 
Fashioned Wax Plant) $3.00 postpaid. Send for free folder. 
TERRACE VIEW GARDENS, Greencastle, Indiana 





Saew oe « at home—profitable—f Year 
round, Maine 


California. = = 
Gorgeous 


S Cymbidinens Successful 
shows you ‘how. FREE tus details. FLOWEB- 
ND, 100 So. Vermont, Los A: . Calif. 





Iris 


ogouces CYMBIDIUMS, ae seedlings . 2 
variet' ical 


jes. Trop ts. Free aloe 
FERN HAWAIIAN NURSERY, 1551 Avalon Bivd wi 
mington, California 





FIELD Se eagance SALE—Ten Iris incloting pace 
RAIMENT $2.50. on daylilies including DA i. a 
CABALLERO $2.50. and catalog. TOM CRAIG , KR ri 
Box 315, Escondido, Cal 





JAPANESE IRIS (Kaempferi). 
from the finest Iris that grows, 
$20.00 for 100. V. W. 
Georgia 


Blooming size divisions 
assorted colors, labeled 
WILSON, Rte 3, Savannah, 





Iris-Daylilies 





SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG listing over 500 
world famous varieties. NORWOOD IRIS GARDENS, 
12043- 9 Hallwood Dr., El Monte, Cai 





Lilies 





FORMOSANUM LILY. The hardy, Fall-flowering, garden 
Easter-lily. Beautiful. fragrant flowers August-October. 
Flowering size 


bulbs, 15, $2. postpaid. Cata- 
log. WOLFF'S LILIES, 139 N 


Nad 50, $5.50 
. Highland, Springfield. Pa. 





Lily and Tree Seeds 





LILIES 52 Species. Tree seeds for Christmas trees—con- 
servation — ‘ormative cata- 
logue, pictures, 1¢¢, RANSOM SEEDS, San Gabriel, 
California 








Lily of the Valley 





LILY OF THE VALLEY PIPS—Plant now for Spring 
Blooming $7.00 per hundred east of the Mississippi, $8.00 
= +, MAC MASTER, 30 Kempshall Place, Eliza- 





Magazines 





JOE’S BULLETIN tells you where you can buy 
bulbs, plants at half of customary prices. Two years $1.00. 
Sample copy 10¢. 360 S. Broad St., Canfield, Ohio 


SEAUTIFUE | COON 190—Rastte plants for home and 
greenhouse. catalog request. HACIENDA DE 
BELLONA, ITZ Killian, "pl Monte, Calif. 


Prize Awards 





PRIZE AWARDS for Flower Shows. Write for samples 
and prices to THE HORNER PRESS, P.O. Box 85, Rut- 
Del Co., Pi lvania 





Rhododendron 





6 RHODODENDRON AND 6 AZALEA-—-$5.95. Strong 2- 
trans) 4 8 inches. Mass of roots, 


SER FO im Bor TIC. Indiana, 


catalog. 
Pennsylvania 
enopenenenes | (carolini i 
Azaleas, White 


). 
. Spruce 3-4 
100, $32.50; 





Ivy, Native 
Ft., Heavily 





. Wet spg. moss packed. dozen $7.50 
poees. Lisi Bee. NATURE'S GREENHOUSE, Taliu- 
Falls, Georgia 





oraeas. see gee agee Coton, ay 
a ize $4.50. Instructive 


Oncid! ns' 
conntenl “things I O¢ deductible first weer. gVERGLAD 


ENTERPRISES, Box 811-IAB, Miami 
ous uew AND LARGER ay * now available. Be- 
ginners jon: stud stock. Anthuriums in_ variety. 
fou SE OF OPCHIDS. Pompton Plains, New Jersey 
Bewanee A ay ye! seonses _ en Hy- 
the a flower 


each perfect little rend a makes an 








-8.A. Money refunded isfied. Perfect 
Holiday fits THE —— PATIO. “tors N.E. 79th 
lami, Florida. Reference: Miami Chamber of 





Oriental Poppies 





CURTIS GARDEN—Oriecntal jes and Tree Peonies. 

Fine varieties and Curtis int: tions. Send for list. 

—- GARDEN, 8810 Colerain Pike, Cincinnati 24, 
oO 





Pansy Plants 





ures ey GIANT, mixed colors, field grown 
id 50—$2. 100—$3.00, 1,000—$20.00. Steele's stised 
00, 100—$5.00. 500—$20. 


start any yy it the middle of RAGSDALE’ S 
PANSY GA DEN. 1316. W. 5th, Tyler, Texas. 


Swiss GIANT i: -—— yy per 500, 
1000. Straw 4 emore, —— ee 
r 100, $8. $15. per, 1000. OLLEY'S 
NURSERY, 2108-31 21 y K... “Gu rt, Misciseippl 





ag oe 


Rosebushes 
1987 AL: AWERICA WINNERS Win sia 


ae vt ca Camellia ita Cinderella: 
TRIES INC., Box 328, Thomasville, Gearvia 


Davies 
Sng oy ae a" AND 


BLOOM! 2 year sid iat 


MONT NURSERIES, Dept. FG. Box 839, Tyler, Texas 





Seo cae catalog. THOMA 











HIMALAYAN ewes ieee s. 18, kinds 
$1.90, $2.00, $5.00. OSE ORCHID "GROWERS. 
Townend, Darjeeling. Indie 


INDOOR GARDENERS SEED! Double Cyclamen: 
—_, Crossandras. Pkt. Carnations 

. 50¢. GREENSPOT, Rt. 2, Box 332, Grand H 
Michigan 








Sparrow Traps 





DON'T age a Catch thousands with orig- 
— a) 


cash savings guarant 
Free Rush! . FARM 8 SERVICE COMPANY 
Box. 7921, Chicago 13, Tinois. 





Spruce Trees 


5 COLORADO ed SPRUCE—$3.95. Excellent 5 year 
transplants, 8” to tall. Blue-green to marvelous blue 
Postpaid slagties, chme, Free Evergreen catalog. MUSSER 
FORESTS. Inc.. Box 7-IC, Indiana, Pennsylvania 





Trees 





Mushrooms 





sysuRcous NOW BRING BIGGER, auteues 

ASH. Spawn plus newest manureless growing ; market - 
i methods. -00. Circular free. ady-to-grow trays, 
beds. LUXOR-FG, 641 South 19th, Newark 3, N.J. 
————— EEE 





Peonies 





KANSAS, WESTERNER. JAYHAWKER, ANNE BIG- 
GER and many other ‘‘Bigger’’ peonies. ices on request. 
MYRON D. BIGGER. Dept. F. That Oakland A 
Topeka, Kans. 


OUR REDWOOD TREES growing | 45 states—seven species. 
I pla Vg 25¢. Baby 
10¢. RE PLANT CLUB, 


ng—folder 
ute 1, Box *155rG, Mill Valley, Calif. 





Trees & Shrubs 





Of Interest To Women 





EARN $50 —_ sewing our precut products during spare 
time. $3.00 per hour possible. Information 3c. THOMP- 
SON’S, Lecsovilie 13, Wisconsin 





FREE—BIG NEW WHOLESALE CATALOG! Up to 
50% saving for you, family, friends on nationally- known 
gifts, jewelry, toys, appliances. Christmas cards ete. 
Also make money selling part time! WRITE: EVER- 
GREEN STUDIOS, Box 846-C, Chicago 42, Ill. 





SLIVER REMOVER—Flower Growers will love these 





Ceeuees, | meen | pares VARIETIES: 75¢ each Frances 
Hazel Kinne Lady Duff, ja Lorrai 


they “Bulloch, iioen. "julie Elie, Pres. Wilson, bes = meng 
Walter Faxon. $1.00 each Ella Christiansen, 
Cahuzac, Mrs, Frank Be = 


Mary Brand, Mons. Martin 
Richard Carvel. $1.50 each Blanche King. Hansina Brand, 
. Myrtle Semeey eng ee % A 
00 each Kans APS YGLES: 75¢ 
ppon ear. Sochii. $1.00 each verse 

Jour, Seashell. $1.50 each _—, on, ip- 

og Brilliant, Toro-No-Maki. FREE: If 
© $10 you choose any $1.50 variety. Standard 4 ’ tree to 
$3.50. EAGLE 


one, Prepaid to — order 
GARDENS, Eagle Bie, Towa 


Poinsettia 








amazing tweezers with aes ee. $2.00 
Free catalog. BAER, Andover 10 


NEED PuUpese da Mets aes PROFIT easily . . 
useful kitchen gifts, cards. 
to organizations!  eRER catalog. (A 
requested.) BEB 
York 





. selling 
. Complete credit 

roval samples sent 

MONE KERS, FG-15, 
Oneonta, New 





Orchids 





WHO SAYS YOU } A Le, * guenise! a. 00 buys 
illustrated folder cover ; 
22 eee on ait Dhases “orchid care 2. Bowing ~K- 
making corsages ; ding, repotting 0 propag: 
bulbs. Easy to tand. Ni technical — 
talk. Your Orchi to make room for 
Dertodically. DANIEL RYER- RYER- 


artic eo 
SON—FLORIDA GROWN ORCHIDS, Box 
stead, Florida 


OCTOBER 1956 








TREES & SHRUBS. Raise from seed for shade, wind- 
break, etc. FREE planting guide. price list. WOODLOT 
SEED CO., Norway 15, Michigan 





Tulips 





100 9 CTM. AND UP DARWIN renee, mixed $3.50 
postpaid. ——p— guaranteed. H. ESTERHOVEN 
& SON, Route 1, Box 393, Benton eA, Michigan 





Violets 





6 GIANT pyares. 2 Rosina Pink, Double White 





POINSETTIA for Christmas bloomi also 

villea, Cestrum, Crotons, Gardenia, Jasmine, Hibieeus. 
FOB Florida. Your assortment. PHILIP 

ATE, Kissimmee 10, Florida 


4 
postpaid. HAPPY VALLEY VIOLET 
FARM, 4150 Ola San Jose Road, Santa Cruz, Calif. 


ban lay a8 - ny dollars postpaid. 4 
o Prencho tT i a. hovely rose 








Primroses 





SOMETHING BEAUTIFUL parrans 1 a ve 
r parts, re Paar, a  s spri 

-B.5 "s wor  S, 

= fiver “iollar Primroses bloom from 

spring in ev shade and = 
coral, violet, lavender, 

aye HI Beauty, copper, 5 

ly plants and trans- 

Je very, ling upon locality. 

illustrated, ew wh, a 


ly different 
VARNHAVEN. Fay ee 





ko rose pink. Other 
varieties. eo bulletin. CAPITOLA VIOLET GARDEN, 
309 Crystal, Capitola, Calif. 





Wildflowers 





NATIVE WILDFLOWERS: azaleas, 

evergreens, shrubs, trees, perennials, orchids, ferns 

. Free catalogue. THREE LAURELS, Marshall, N.C. 

we. er.owees AND FERNS, many ot, | »& un — 
shady nook. Also young Ornamentals f 


lendecaping. Fall ral planting is » nee 
now for Free Wak AKE in’ ak FARM. ‘Box Bex 33- oF 
Home, a 
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Everyone can garden to perfection 


The odds may seem against it, but here are four situa- 
tions where ingenuity won out over a landscape problem 


HEED THE SMALL DETAILS 
In a small area, where things are to 
be seen constantly at close range, 
attention must be paid to details. 
For example, in the California gar- 
den at right the leaf pattern of 
plants is etched against the Transite 
section of the fence. The simplicity 
of the bench is echoed in the rec- 
tangular form of the fence, and a 
sense of distance is achieved by 
planting the rhododendron on the 
outside of the fence so that it can 
be seen through the posts. The 
large group of smooth-leaved iris 
balances, in mass and texture, the 
smooth fence panels. Loose gravel 
under the bench provides contrast 
to the smooth texture of the gravel- 
brushed concrete terrace. A fine 
detail is the “extra” horizontal 
board at the top of the fence that 
increases shadow play on the panel. 
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PHIL PALMER 


HAVE YOUR DREAM GARDEN 
You may want to devote a bit of your 
property to a garden that appeals to 
nothing but your fancy—a duplicate of 
the flower border on the family home- 
stead, a replica of an Old English knot 
garden—and there is no reason why 
you should not include it in your plans. 
The sunken garden at left recalls a wild 
garden that nature sowed in the ruins 
of an old foundation. It harmonizes 
perfectly with the setting. The garden 
you have in mind may not be so com- 
plementary to the over-all plan for your 
property nor blend with the architec- 
ture of your house. If this is the case, 
have your garden but conceal it from 
the general view and develop it as a 
surprise unit. 




















SLOPES OFFER MANY OPPORTUNITIES 
On hillside properties the first consideration is to 
gain level space for work, play and garden areas. 
This is done by cutting and filling soil or with 
“hanging” terraces. Professional help is necessary 
on steep ground but on more gently sloping prop- 
erty the homeowner can easily cope with necessary 
construction. The steps above were built by laying 
heavy concrete slabs on redwood risers. The re- 
taining wall on either side of the steps is also of 
redwood. Note how the background fence is stepped 
up the slope. 


IT IS POSSIBLE TO FEATURE A ROCK 

If you have an interesting rock it may be left com- 
pletely exposed, like a piece of sculpture, but if a 
portion is unattractive hide it with planting. Clock- 
wise around the rock at right are a Japanese maple, 
rhododendron, dwarf pine and an azalea that make 
an unusual textural composition. Along the edge 
of the rock are violets and ajuga. Houseleeks grow 
in the rock crevices. 


os 
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Plants Out-of-the-Ordinary 


by C. W. WOOD 


Tiger Orchid: If you have been con- 
templating orchid culture in your window 
garden and did not know when or where 
to start, now is a good time and the tiger 
orchid, Odontoglossum grande, is a good 
reliable plant to begin with. Place it in a 
window where the night temperature stays 
at 52° to 55° in winter. If your plant is 
on a window sill it can stand full sun. 
Water frequently during the growing sea- 
son, and less frequently (allow the fiber to 
dry out between waterihgs) during the win- 
ter. Our present plant commences to 
bloom in late September or early October, 
continuing into December, during which 
time it produces large (to 5 inches across), 
showy flowers, yellow, barred with brown 
and a white lip. Margaret Ilgenfritz, Mon- 
roe, Michigan, usually has it in stock. 

Hersey Duplex Gerberas: I visited a 
garden last summer where the Transvaal 
daisy, Gerberia Jamesoni, in the form 
known as HerseEY DuPLeEx, is made much 
of as a cut flower. The plants varied in 
color from shades of pink to orange, yel- 
low and red. Because varieties of one color 
were not grouped together they made a 
rather poor impression in the landscape, 
but it would be easy to isolate separate 
colors for that purpose. There were a few 
semi-double flowers that reached 5 inches 
in diameter, and 3 or 4 inches was com- 
mon. The garden was north of the safe 
line for wintering these South African 
plants in the open, so they were lifted at 
the approach of cold weather and win- 
tered in a protected frame. In the South 
they may be left in the open where they 
tend to be everblooming. The plants noted 
came from Highland Gardens, Upland, 
California. 

Peony E. F. Kelsey: Since seeing the 
superb white peony E. F. Ketsey last 
spring I have not had time to investigate 
its origin, but hasten to remind you that 
you would be well advised to add it to your 
collection this fall. In the specimens I 
have seen, the plant showed its ability to 
be a heavy producer of large, pure-white 
flowers of excellent form, making it a 
splendid landscape ornament and a grand 
cut flower. Gilbert H. Wild & Son, Sar- 
coxie, Missouri, has it. 

Amur Honeysuckle: Although I have 
long grown the Amur honeysuckle Loni- 
cera Maacki, 1 had not thought of it in 
the role of a hedge plant until I saw it 
used in that way two or three years ago. 
Now I notice that Forrest Keeling Nursery, 
Elsberry, Missouri, is promoting it for that 
purpose. A second look, however, shows 
that Keeling is listing a variety called pod- 
ocarpa, a name that the learned tell me 
means stalked fruit. This is in contrast to 
L. Maacki on which the fruits are quite 
sessile. The fruits of podocarpa are also 
larger and the plant is lower growing and 
more spreading, making it better adapted 
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for hedges than the type which grows up to 
15 feet in height in our garden. The 
plants in the hedge which prompted this 
note were spaced about 18 inches apart 
in a single row, making a dense, im- 
penetrable, protective screen—an insurance 
of privacy. Its beauty is not restricted to 
the flowering season. In northern Michi- 
gan it is covered with large, pure-white 
flowers in June which yellow with age. Its 
beauty continues far into the winter 
(October into January here) with a display 
of quite large and persistent bright-red 
fruits. In my humble opinion it is one of 
the best of the honeysuckles for the North. 

Hartford Fern: At least two species of 
climbing ferns, Lygodium japonicum and 
L. palmatum, are seen in gardens. The 
first, a tender one from the East Indies, 
is seen in conservatories, and the other, 
although a native of our eastern states, 
is rarely found in gardens. I was happy, 
therefore, when a correspondent called 
my attention to the fact that Putney 
Nursery, Inc., Putney, Vermont, grew it. 
When the books say that it wants “light, 
moist. soil and partial shade,” they must 
know what they are talking about, for 
we were not at all successful in our dry 
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garden on two or three trials. However, 
a few years ago I saw a beautiful specimen 
in an Ohio River garden which indicates 
that it makes a lovely ornament where its 
simple wants can be supplied. I have been 
told that it was not reliably hardy; that 
supposition must have come from trying 
to grow material in the North which was 
brought in from the southern part of its 
range because it grows naturally as far 
north as New Hampshire. 

Steeplechase Larkspur: Remember how 
busy you were this spring? If you were 
as busy as most gardeners, you probably 
failed to do some things that you wanted 
to do, perhaps even did not get the lark- 
spurs in early enough to take advantage 
of the cool weather that they like. Well, 
there are a lot of things usually left until 
spring which are just as well, or better, 
done in autumn. Among them is planting 
your larkspurs. And while you are at it 
try a planting of STEEPLECHASE BLUE for 
a revelation in larkspur beauty. It will 
grow 5 feet in height with immense spikes 
of very large, double, dark blue flowers. 
You can get it from Burpee’s, Philadelphia 
32, Pennsylvania; Clinton, Iowa; River- 
side, California.® 
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® Bursts Into Bloom Month After Month 
All Season Long! 


© Produces Whole Bouquets of Longer 
Stemmed, Hybrid Tea Shaped, 
Fragrant Roses! 
® Grows Anywhere Without Special 
Care—Hardy and Disease-Resistant 
Beyond Compare! 
JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
157 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 


Please send me at the proper Fall planting time for my 
locality. .....SPARTAN Rose Bushes. ($2.75 each; 3 for 
$7.20; 12 for $28.80). Include FREE with my order, your 
helpful “Home Garden Guide.” 


I enclose $ 


oso ONO... 
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Only Once in a 
Lifetime a New 
Rose Like This — 


THE WORLD’S 


FINEST FLORIBUNDA 


For Planting This Year! 
PLANT IT THIS FALL—ENJOY IT TWICE AS MUCH NEXT SPRING 


EVER before a Rose like this! For sheer beauty, breathtaking 

color, exquisite form, profusion of bloom, exceptional hardi- 
ness—for a combination of all the qualities looked for in any type 
of rose, Spartan simply can’t be beat! 
The unusually lovely flowers start displaying their stunning beauty 
early in the season . . . as scores of gorgeous burnt-orange buds 
begin to appear on the attractive plant. Slowly, the buds open .. . 
revealing large high-centered hybrid-tea-shape blooms—with 35 to 
40 petals each . . . starting a sparkling warm ORANGE-RED 
color! Think of it! Blooms that /ook like prized Hybrid Teas, as 
big as Hybrid Teas—yet produced by the hundreds on a single 
bush! And these blooms retain their beauty right to the end... 
finally softening to a charming reddish-coral color. 


ORDER NOW—PLANT IT THIS FALL! 


But the color is only part of Spartan’s beauty . . . there’s a sweet 
old Rose fragrance, too . . . and long, long cutting stems! Without 
question, here is one of the most beautiful, hardiest Floribundas 
ever created! By planting this Fall, you can enjoy it in your garden 
next June—and for years to come! Mail coupon today. 


PRICES: $2.75 each—3 FOR $7.20—12 FOR $28.80 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
World's Largest Rose Growers - Newark, NEW YORK 





Save Time and Money! 


NOW—YOU CAN ENJOY THIS MOST 
POPULAR OF ALL TULIPS IN BOTH 


GIANT 


REDand WHITE 


Extra Low Prices on World’s Leading Tulip 


Earliest, Most 
Brilliant Tall Giant Tulip 


Extr 
Valu 


across. Extra early, in April. 
25 or more! Top-size bulbs, 


wissen Wpite Emperor 


Just as early, just as large, and PURE WHITE! Enchanting 
all by themselves, incomparable with Red Emperor. We’ve 
cut the price again, now 25% less than last year—order 12 or 
more today! Top-size: 3 Bulbs $1.00; 12 for $4.00; 25 for $7.50 


DUTCH 
wre BULBS 


Here are the most popular, most beautiful kinds—select quality from 


our Holland growers, to live up to the high standards gardeners expect from Burpee. For 


greatest enjoyment ne 


Burpeeana HYBRID Tulips 
Rival of Red Emperor! 
fire-red with striking 
center. 16-in. stems. Huge, 
long-petaled, long lasting. 
Top-size bulbs. 7 BULBS 
25 Bulbs $2.75; SO Bulbs $5.50 


Vibrant 
yellow 


Tall Giant Darwin Tulips 
Beautifully formed flowers, all on 
strong stems. Red, pink, yellow, 
white, purple, violet—all these 


best colors mixed! Choicest +S | 


kinds, all top-size bulbs. 
Same low price: 10 BULBS 
50 Buibs $4.25; 100 Bulbs $8.50 


Giant Ideal Darwin Tulips 
Larger flowers on taller, stronger 
stems. Earlier, yet longer lasting. 
A glorious mixture of finest newer 


kinds, all choice colors for s 
a grand spring display. 
Top-size bulbs. 8 BULBS 
25 Bulbs $2.75; SO Bulbs $5.50 


Planting Time Is Here — Cut O 
nn 


W. Atlee Burpee Co 


115 Burpee Buildi 


Send postpaid, with directions, the Burpee Dutch Bulbs marked: 


Giant Red Emperor Tulips 758) 

(10 Bulbs $1 (925—$2.50 50—$5.00 
SPECIAL EMPEROR GARDEN 17962 
Bur~ceana Hybrid Tulips 
(07 Bulbs $1 (025—$2.75 
Tall Giant Darwin Tulips 7764 

C0 Bulbs $1 (50—$4.25 (|100—$8.50 
Tall Giant Ideal Darwin Tulips 7765 

(8 Bulbs $1 (025—$2.75 (©50—$5.50 
Fantasy Giant Parrot Tulips 7529 

O10 Bulbs $1 ([25—$2.50 ()50—$5.00 
Gay Peacock Hybrid Tulips 7588 

(7 Bulbs $1 [)15—$§2.00 [525—$3.00 
Symphony Giant Peony Tulips 7552 

ClO Bulbs $1 (25—$2.50 [50—$5.00 


T5S4 


150—$5.50 


Please print or write 


i rR chan ahkn besa eoeeh en bamed 


Zon 


e 
(C) Send Burpee’s new Natural C 


name and address plainly 


xt spring—all at low prices to plant this fall. 


Giant Parrot Tulip, Fantasy 
Immense, exotic, most beautiful of 
all Tulips! Deep rose-pink Ss 
and salmon-rose, marked 
green. Top-size. 10 BULB; 
25 Bulbs $2.50; SO Bulbs $5.00 


Giant Trumpet Daffodils 


Glorious ‘“‘Long Trumpets’’, larg- 
est flowers on long strong stems. 
Yellows, whites, bicolors mixed. 
An outstanding garden dis- % 
play in early spring. Ex- 
cellent for bouquets. 15 BULBS 

30 Bulbs $1.80; 50 Bulbs $3.00 


Peacock Hybrid Tulips 
Extra early, and extra long lasting. 
Here's gay spring cheer you'll 
surely want! Many brilliant colors 
and multi-colors mixed, opening 
up wide like waterlilies. Unique 
mottled leaves. Now at Bur- 
pee’s new low price. 25% 
less than last year. 7 BULBS 
1S Bulbs $2.00; 25 Bulbs $3.00 


Insurpassable Daffodils 


One of the largest of all Giant 
Trumpets, bright sunshine yellow, 
extra long stems. Burpee's 
price now only 10¢, forabig 


bed at little cost. 10 BULBS 
2S Bulbs $2.50; SO Bulbs $5.00 


Mt. Hood White Daffodils 


Largest, best. Handsome ruffled 
trumpets, petals broad and grace- 
ful. Magnificent. We've cut 

the price 40% to plant 3 
freely this fall. 5S BULBS 
12 Bulbs $2.35; 25 Bulbs $4.25 


Symphony Gt. Peony Tulips 
Enormous extra double flowers, 
American Beauty RED, 22 in. tall 


They make a_ sensational $3 


display. We cut the price 
way down! Top-size. 10 BULBS 
25 Bulbs $2.50; SO Bulbs $5.00 


Large, Fragrant Hyacinths 
For exquisite fragrance, stately 
spikes, showy colors. Blue, yellow, 
red, pink, rose and white sy 
MIXED: a lovely colorama 

at little cost! 5S BULBS 
16 Bulbs $3.00; 25 Bulbs $4.50 


ut and Mail Today! 

oe ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe oe 
=p § Philadelphia 32, Pa. (rider from 
ng Clinton, lowa Burpee 's 
Riverside, California Nearest to you) 


Giant White Emperor Tulips 7587 
33 Bulbs $1 ©12—$4.00 (©25—$7.50 
37 Bulbs $6.25 (7961-75 Bulbs $11.95 
Giant Trumpet Daffodils 7744 
15 Bulbs $1 (30—$1.80 (50—$3.00 
insurpassable Giant Daffodils 7017 
C0 Bulbs $1 $2.50 “}50—$5.00 t 
Mt. Hood White Daffodils 7028 
35 Bulbs $1 §=(12—$2.35 (25—$4.25 ff 
Fragrant Large Flowered Hyacinths 7757 
OS Bulbs $1 CI6—S3.00  —25—$4.50 & 
Giant Black Parrot Tulips 7527 b 
C10 Bulbs $1 (025-—$2.50 —)50—$5.00 
Large Flowered Crocus 7772 
350 Bulbs $1 ()100—§2.00 


Clinton, lowa or Riverside, 


(1250—$5.00 


$1 Lots for $2.75 


Any 6 
$1 Lots for $5.00 


You may order more than one $! Lot 
of o kind it desired 


Enclosed is $ 


olor Fall Bu 


This famous flower has eclipsed all other tulips, enjoys 
the greatest demand by far—and the demand is still 
growing! Well worth their old price of $1 each, living 
for years. Spectacular, intense, iridescent scarlet. Huge 
streamline petals, so unbelievably long the flowers open up to 9 in. 
At Burpee’s low cost you'll want 
10 for $1.00; 25 for $2.50; 50 for $5.00 


adeno 


TOP-SIZE BULBS 
‘a c rFing Price! $ 
10 BULBS 


SPECIAL 
EMPEROR GARDEN 


No other two tulips ever won 
such acclaim! For a breath- 
taking display, order both 
at these special combinaticn 
prices. Top-size bulbs. 


25 Red and a 50 Red and 1 1 95 


Sent Postpaid 
Anywhere in the U. S. A. 
Year's Biggest Bargain! 
Black Parrot Tulips 


Were $1.50 each a 
few years ago—now 
Burpee’s low price 
is ONLY 10c! 
We've cut 
the price 
way down 
—now en- 
j them 
extra 
cost. 
Gigantic 
wondrous 
blooms.In- 
side is 
deep pur- 
ple black, 
dark as midnight; the outside 
of the unique feathery petals is $ 
warmed with rich maroon. All 
are big top-size bulbs. 10 BULBS 


25 Bulbs $2.50; SO Bulbs $5.00 














Large Flowered Crocus 
At Burpee’s low cost, you will 
100 or more! Blue, purple, yellow, 
white, striped, a grand mixture. % 
A striking carpet of color for 
lawn or border. so BULBS 
100 Bulbs $2.00; 250 Bulbs $5.00 


want 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
115 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 32, Pa. or 
California 


Large 
Flowered 
Crocus 





